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Actual 


“Close Ups” 


from the 
AMERICAN Express COMPANY’S 
Human Incident Travel Reel— 


“The Hand of a Great Service” 


No. 1. A line of French porters at the arrival of the 
. . 
steamer train. The “Hand” in waiting. 


No. 2. The most welcome sight to travelers arriving in (2) 
a foreign city is an American Express courier with 
his courteous greeting of service. 


No. 3. Endless details regarding baggage are turned over to 
him. His “Service Hand” is the surest of all checks. 
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No. 4 A never ending source of information—intelli- 
and gent, experienced, accurate. His service and advice 
" No. 5. inspire instant confidence. He is the Service. (3) 


No. 6. Making doubly sure that the details of the service 
for which he is responsible are carried out. One 
of the many factors which have made the “hand” 
of his Service great. 


These close-ups are photographs of actual 
incidents—six from six thousand similar 
scenes happening every day at the great ports (@) 
of the world and the railway stations ot 
foreign cities. 


Wherever and whenever assistance is needed 
the traveler abroad will always find the “ help- 
ful hand of a great service.” Endless in its (5) 
variety, constant and efficient, it is the 
American Express Company’s personal ex- 
pression of its sincere desire to serve. 


Banks everywhere assure this Service to their 
traveling patrons to the fullest extent when 6 
they sell them 


AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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“Increased Deposits $1,000,000 in 60 Days” — 


Wouldn’ t You Like Similar Results? 


VERY bank—yours included—wants 
more deposits. So, the Liberty Trust 
and Savings Bank’s increase of over 
$1,000,000 in 2 months warrants your 
favorable and immediate consideration. 
— read their letter opposite. A FREE 
rial will help you get results like these: 


MmINGS BANK 


WALTER M.HEYMANN 
OF THE BOARD 


wiki 
JACOB LANOON, Vice Pm 


LEVNGON, ROOSEVELT ROAD AND KEDZIE 


Liss, 
AVENUE MICHAEL BOLKER Ass Casmen 


CHICAGO 


Oct. 26, 1926. ‘‘Secured 504 New Accounts’’ 


“WE SECURED 504 new accounts, 

averaging $100 each, as a result of — 
Addressograph-ed advertising."’ 

—Charleston Nat'l Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 


Mr. G. E. Paetzman, 

%@. Addressograph Company, 
901 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Paetzman: 
‘‘14 New Accounts Next Day’’ 


“FiRSsT day after Addressograph-ing 500 

postal card messages to prospective 

savings depositors, we secured 14 new 
accounts,”’ 


—Security Bank & Trust Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


Our Addressograph is of 
very. great help to us. Not only does it 
save time and money on all bank name- 
writing work, but has also helped eg 
with our plans for new business. n May 15 
of last year, we started a drive. In two 
months time, with the aid of the Addresso- 
graph, we increased our deposits over 
New Accounts in 18 Months’’ 


“IN 18 months, Addressograph-ed direct 
mail secured 636 new accounts total- 
ing $103,239.61.” 


—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Trust & Savings Bank. 


Very truly yo 


: Check and Mail The Coupon Teday— 
Now— While 
It’s Before You 
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WhyBanksUselt: 


1—Heads and Dates Statements 
2—Increases Deposits 
3—Stops Addressing Errors 
4—Cuts Record Costs 
5—No Dividend Delays 
6—Speeds Collections 
7—Writes Pay Forms 
8—Addresses Every Form 


J; MAIL 


ddress LETTERHEAD 
4) / To Addressograph Co. 


908 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 


oO Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Get- 
ting The Most Out of Direct 
Mail Advertising.”’ 


a} Send Latest 3-Color Catalog 
Price List and Addressograph-ed 
Bank Forms. 


Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
O Machine. Will return Freight COL- 
LECT unless we buy. 361-12-26 


908 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Canadian Main Office 
60 Front St. W., Toronto, 2 
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“SAEEE 


Manya vault, impervious to the burglar’s torch, has 
yielded to the check raiser’s pen. There are times when 
a piece of Hammermill Safety Paper is more protective 
than steel walls of a vault. 

Hammermill produces the pulp, makes the pulp into 
paper and then sensitizes that paper to produce 
Hammermill Safety. All this work is done in one 
mill under one control. The result is superior quality, 

a strictly standardized high grade Safety Paper. 
We will be glad to send you samples of 
Hammermill Safety 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


RICKS in all trades but ours. 

In his article this month, Dr. Willford 
a amy of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, shows us some of the pit- 
falls dug for the unwary investor by 
tricky marketers of securities. Also he 
lays out a safe course around them in 
seven rules. 

By way of preface and explanation, Dr. 
says: 

“Tt is estimated that the people of the 
United States save each year not less than 
ten billions of dollars. Each of the millions 
of persons whose savings ge to make up 
this vast aggregate is, of course, muc 
interested in having his or her own money 
invested as safely as possible while at the 
same time yielding a reasonable rate of 
return. 

“With the passage of time, there has 
developed a marked change in the invest- 
ment habits of the nation. Formerly in- 
vestment in bonds or stocks was indulged 
in mainly by the wealthy residents of New 
York City, and, to a lesser extent, by those 
in two or three other leading financial 
centers. In the rest of the United States, 
those who were fortunate enough to accum- 
ulate savings not needed in their own 
enterprises, usually put the extra money 
into real estate—that being the preferred 
investment for both rich and poor. This 
was especially true if we consider the mort- 
gage as merely an equity in the title to 
real property. As, however, a larger and 
larger proportion of our population has 
come to live in the great cities, the diffi- 
culties of investing in real estate have 
increased, especially for persons of limited 
means. Once, a few hundred dollars was 
sufficient to buy a frontier farm, and, in the 
smaller cities, a like sum would purchase a 
site for a home—in fact, in the suburbs, 
it has often been possible to purchase a lot 
on contract by paying only $10 down. 
Under such circumstances, everyone could 
be a landholder. In thousands of cases, 
after the lots thus purchased had been 
paid for on the instalment plan, they served 
as the basis for loans, the proceeds of which 
were used to build homes. The system of 
monthly payments was then continued to 
pay off the indebtedness on the huuse. 
This process of paying first for the plot of 
land and later for the house, commonly 
absorbed the family savings for a con- 
siderable period of years, and during this 
entire time there was no need to look for 
other forms of investment. 

“Today, however, in the great cities, 
land values reach fabulous prices and, 
except in the suburbs, the price of a single 
lot is often so high as to be beyond the 
reach of the masses of the population. 
Suburban residents continue to invest in 
land and homes, but persons residing in the 
interior of the city tend to continue 
permanently in the status of tenants, put- 
ting their savings into forms of invest- 
ments other than land or residences. These 
modern cliff-dwellers therefore have been 
forced to seek other fields in which to 
place their savings. 

“To find a satisfactory substitute for 
real estate as an investment medium 
probably has been somewhat easier for the 
rich than for the poor. Not many types of 
commodities have been discovered that 
are suitable for purchase by small investors. 
One can scarcely imagine a factory worker 
in the Bronx or a stenographer in Man- 
hattan buying a bale of cotton or a carload 
of lumber or wheat. The chief difficulty is 
storage. Such commodities cannot con- 
be kept in an apartment and the 
cost of facilities is prohibi- 
tive. True, there is nothing to hinder the 
city dweller from speculating in grain and 
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cotton futures; but such futures have a 
closing date when delivery must be made 
or accepted; hence, only by a stretch of the 
imagination, can they be considered in- 
vestments. 

“For these reasons, and others similar, it 
is easy to see that the typical small investor 
has been forced by the increasing con- 
gestion of population to purchase not actual 
physical goods, but instead fractions in the 
ownership of great enterprises—fractions 
commonly known as ‘stocks,’ ‘bonds,’ 
‘debentures,’ etc.” 


MAJOR crimes, particularly those di- 

rected against banks and a have 
almost ceased in New York City. The 
reason is George V. McLaughlin, former 
State Banking Commissioner of New York 
and now Commissioner of Police of New 
York City. Mr. McLaughlin and his new 
laws with sharp teeth have turned the trick 


together. Howard McLellan tells the in- 
teresting story of the able Commissioner in 
this issue and later will tell us about the laws 
which the Commissioner helped to frame 
and to pass. He says any state could do 
it. Itisn’t so much the man as the laws. 

These laws include the Bail Law which 
closed the avenue to easy bail, the Habitual 
Criminal Law which imposes 25 years to 
life sentence without hope of parole or 
probation for criminals with known police 
records; and the Gun Law which increases 
the penalty for any crime wherein the 
offender uses a weapon. With slight modi- 
fication, the laws will fit any state in the 
Union. They are backed by the bankers 
of the State of New York. 


‘THE subject of our cover design this 
month is the new Griswold National 
Bank, of Detroit, designed by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit. H.S. 
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‘Stay a minute more— 


This Acme man can help us”’ 


HE President and Treasurer had been dis- 

cussing the difficulty of obtaining quick in- 
formation, and ways and means of improving 
their record systems, when the Acme man was 
announced. The President had discussed record 
systems with him before and knew the Acme 
man could help them. 

Many an executive feels that way. For every 
Acme man has earned his reputation. 

He’s a graduate Doctor of Records, this Acme 
man. He knows record forms, record systems, 
record equipment, from the Alpha of “visibil- 
ity” to the Omega of “automatic upkeep.” 

You can bank on it that he knows his stuff! And 
behind him is the service department of the 
world’s oldest and largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of visible record equipment ready to design 


ACME 


VISIBLE 


RECORDS 


your record forms to meet your individual needs. 


One of these days you're going to wonder 


what is responsible for a sudden sales slump; or 
why your inventory is in a mess; or why you're 
missing discounts; slow in getting out bills; un- 
accountably shy some parts that your produc- 
tion manager is clamoring for——and your rec- 
ords won't tell you why! 


Those things happen. They may to you—any 


day. But they can’t happen if you take advan- 
tage of the Acme man and use his experience in 
the records of thousands of businesses to make 
your own records trouble-proof. 


Send in this coupon and have a talk with the 


Acme man. There is no obligation. And you'll 
be mighty glad to know what he can tell you. 


Representatives in principal cities. Consult phone book 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


You maysend me a copy of 


You may send your nearest’ 
your book of record facts 


representative to see me 


Please write me concerning 
your system for handling records. 


NAME___ 


FIRM NAME__ 


CITY. STATE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Some of the Tricks of the Trade to Fool the Conservative 
Investor, and Seven Rules to Safety and Moderate Returns 


HE man who buys a piece of land, 

a horse, a cow, a bale of cotton, 

or a load of wheat, can readily 
inspect his purchase and form a 
moderately good estimate of its 
qualities. He who invests in the 
securities of a corporation, however, 
is in a very different situation. 

The chances are that he has never 
seen any considerable portion of the 
physical property constituting the 
assets of the company and, further- 
more, he is none the better off even if 
he has inspected the property of the 
company in minute detail; for the 
relationship between the condition of 
the plant and the earnings available 
for dividends is such a complicated 
one that it cannot be understood 
except by one familiar not only with 
the physical operations of the concern 
but also with all its financial details. 

Under such circumstances, it is net 
surprising that the investor frequently 
knows but little concerning the merits 
of the securities he is purchasing. No 
matter how careful he may be—no 
matter how painstakingly he peruses 


By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York City 


the prospectus placed in his hands — 
he would, in many instances, succeed 
almost as well if he bought the securities 
in the dark; for some corporation 
accounts are likely to be most deceptive 
documents, even though the officials pre- 
paring the statements may intend them 
to be both accurate and enlightening. 

The prospectus and the corporation 
reports are sometimes designed merely 
for the purpose of “catching suckers.” 
The legislatures of most of the states 
have striven valiantly to give ample 
protection to the investor by placing 
on their statute books “Blue Sky” 
laws intended to prevent unscrupulous 
salesmen from selling shares to ignorant 
but innocent persons, in concerns 
having as tangible assets nothing but 
fancy office furniture and the services 
of glib salesmen. Not only are public 
officials continually on the lookout 
for “‘white-collar bandits” and others 
of their ilk who prey upon unsuspecting 


victims, but also private organizations, 
endowed by public-spirited individuals 
for the sole purpose of investigating the 
nature of stock-selling concerns and 
warning the public against all types of 
fraudulent enterprises. 

As a rule, however, the people who 
need the services of such institutions 
most, never hear of their existence. 
Unfortunately there seems to be no 
feasible plan for protecting people 
against their own stupidity. The time- 
honored legal principle of “Let the 
Buyer Beware” is evidence that. this 
truth has long been recognized by the 
courts. 


NEVERTHELESS it isnotimpossible 

to teach naturally intelligent men 
and women some of the fundamentals 
regarding investments —to the extent, 
at least, that they will not throw away 
their money in wild-cat schemes. As 
yet, however, even this goal is far 
from being attained, and the process of 
investment is still fraught with the 
danger of losing not only interest but 
principal. 
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One of the risks to which the investor 
or speculator in securities is frequently 
exposed is that of loss due to the 
failure of the brokerage house with 
which he deals. To recognize the 
serious nature of this risk, we have 
only to scan the long list of brokerage 
houses that have gone to the wall in 
recent years and consider the meager 
opportunities of the average investor 
to choose between the brokerage houses 
that are conservatively managed and 
those that are organized merely to 
steal his savings. 

This is one of the few types of risk 
which apparently might be greatly 
lessened by the enactment of appropri- 
ate legislation. Clearly, the activities 
of brokers should be supervised care- 
fully by the state, for it is absurd that 
the operations of a brokerage house, 
which conducts a bysiness in many 
respects similar to that of a bank, 
should go almost uncontrolled and 
permitted to invest the money of its 
clients in any way it sees fit, while a 
bank must conform to the most rigid 
regulations. There seems, indeed, to 
be no just reason for differentiating 
from any other embezzler the broker 
who uses his customer’s money to pay 
operating expenses or to invest on his 
own account. Manifestly, if such 
illegitimate practices were not in- 
dulged, a customer would suffer 
no loss through the failure of his 
broker. 

This particular risk presumably 
could be eliminated by legislative 
action. However, most 
of the risks which the 
investor must take are 
entirely unsusceptible to 
such treatment. Among 
serious risks which the 
law can do little to alleviate are 
those inevitably connected with the 
formation of new enterprises. 
Whole volumes are filled with the 
names of defunct corporations, the 
great majority of which were doubtless 
organized in good faith and believed 
in by their promoters. It is probably 
true that most new enterprises are 
inevitably destined to fail, and that it 
is only the exceptional one which ever 
brings large returns to the stockholders 
—and yet, new enterprises we must 
have. They should, however, be 
financed by those who realize that they 
are taking a heavy risk and are willing 
to do so because they expect that, if 
the undertaking succeeds, they will be 
repaid with bountiful profits. 


F,YEN those who invest in securities 

of the most conservative and well- 
tried type often suffer because they are 
ignorant of, or pay no attention to, 
the fluctuations of the business cycle. 
When the security markets collapse, 
most of the good securities accompany 
the “‘cats and dogs” in their downward 


‘ 


path, and he who buys at the crest and 
sells in the trough nearly always suffers 
a grievous loss no matter how carefully 
his stocks or bonds have been selected. 

Conditions are even worse if the 
securities chosen for investment are of 
poor quality, and to judge of the 
quality of a security is difficult. True, 
many dealers in securities follow 


arbitrary sets of rules which they 
believe are wholly satisfactory. In 
some instances, however, adherence to 
such rules leads to highly irrational 
results. For example, it is common for 
bankers to exclude automatically from 
the list of conservative investments, 
all bonds yielding more than 5 per 
cent on the market price. The 
absurdity of this policy, under certain 
conditions is obvious. A prominent 
New York banker, for example, was 
consulted in the autumn of 1920 
concerning the bonds of a leading 
railroad. At that time the bond in 
question was yielding well over 6 per 
cent. When asked about it, the banker 
frowned and declared that it was 


entirely too speculative to be classed as . 


a sound investment. A year or two 
later, however, after interest rates had 
fallen, the same customer again con- 
sulted this banker concerning invest- 
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ments. The banker, of course, had 
long forgotten the advice he had given 
many months before and he now 
heartily indorsed, as a most conservative 
investment, the very bond which he 
had so roundly condemned at the 
earlier date, although the only real 
difference was that the customer, who 
could have obtained 6% per cent on 
his money then, would now be forced 
to take less than 5 per cent. Yet 
doubtless the banker never perceived 
inconsistencies in his advice. 


“THE prospective investor is usually 

warned to place his money in bonds 
rather than in stocks and, if he must 
buy stocks, to buy preferred stocks 
rather than common stocks. There 
can be no doubt, of course, that, in the 
same company, there is a much higher 
degree of certainty that interest on 
the bonds will be paid than that 
dividends will be paid on the common 
stock. The fact remains, however, 


that the common stock in a very strong 
company may be an infinitely safer 
investment than the bonds of a very 
weak company. Furthermore, the 
common stock of any given corporation 
is safer in one respect than the bonds of 
the same concern. This is true because 
even the strongest nation is always 
menaced by the possibility of monetary 
inflation. In a period of inflation, the 
general tendency of common stocks is 
to rise with the price level —in fact, in 
some instances, they rise faster and 
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farther than do most other prices 
The owners of this class of securities 
may, therefore, come through a period 
of moderate inflation with their relative 
position actually improved. On the 
other hand, inflation always brings 
loss, and often disaster, to the bond- 
holders. 

The investor is therefore compelled 
to choose between the two horns of a 
dilemma. If he invests in a common 
stock, the company may not earn 
enough to give any return to the 
junior securities. If, on the other 
hand, he puts his money into bonds, 
the “‘wild-cat money” party may get 
control of Congress and bankrupt all 
bondholders—a_ process’ which has 
recently been experienced in most 
parts of Europe. 

Most students of finance probably 
would admit that they know of no 
adequate means of guarding the in- 
vestor against loss through the failure 
of his brokerage house or through 

inflation of the 

currency. They 

are, however, in- 

clined to treat 

these risks as un- 

important and 
assume that all 
is well if the in- 
vestor uses sound 


count. ‘The risk of loss to the investor 
through the failure of his brokerage 
house, is really a serious one. The 
possibilities of inflation are far too 
great to be dismissed with a wave of 
the hand. The danger of buying when 
the security price cycle is too high, and 
thus being unable for years after to 
sell out without incurring a heavy loss, 
is a very real one. And finally, the 
belief that the well trained analyst, by 
scrutinizing the accounts of a cor- 
poration, can detect any danger of a 
financial breakdown is entirely too 
optimistic. Even those corporation 
accounts which appear to be wholly 
transparent, may be woefully mis- 
leading. 


[NVESTORS may be misled, for ex- 

ample, because many of the entries 
in the balance sheets and income state- 
ments have far less significance than 
is commonly attached to them. Take, 
for instance, the “book value” of the 
stock. It is extremely difficult to say 
just what this item actually represents. 
Nominally, of course, it stands for a 
very definite idea —the amount of the 
original investment plus all sums since 
carried to the surplus account —and, 
indeed, many financial writers attach 
great importance to the figures showing 
the book value per share. But are’such 
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judgment in placing his money. 
They are likely to contend that 
the proper kind of training in the 
analysis of corporation accounts 
will enable the security buyer to 
reduce his risks to negligible 
proportions. Are they right in 
their views? 

The truth seems to be that 
they are wrong on almost every 
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figures of any real value to the investor? 
Perhaps a brief analysis will aid in 
answering this question. 
Manifestly the book value is com- 
posed of two quantities: 
1. The original investment. 
2. The sum of the amounts carried 
to the surplus. Let us consider the 
reliability of each of these two in turn. 
The fact is generally recognized that 
the reported original investment in the 
common stock of a corporation is, as a 
rule, largely fictitious. This is true 
despite the fact that the balance sheet 
of the corporation usually shows assets 
covering the entire par value of the 
common stock as well as the other 
debit items, and despite the fact that, 
in most states, the laws forbid the 
issuance of stock except in exchange 
for cash, property, or services having 
a value equivalent to the par value of 
the stock. But evasion of these legal 
provisions may be accomplished easily 
by ascribing inflated values to property 
or services sold by the promoters to 
the corporation. Thence comes the 
phrase that common stocks sometimes 
represent nothing but “water.” Under 
such circumstances, it appears obvious 
that it is folly to rely entirely upon the 
corporate records to show what the 
original investment actually was. 
The reports of the annual additions 
to the corporate surplus also are 
susceptible to manipulation and may 
be equally unreliable. The truth is, 
however, that it is wholly impossible 
to ascertain the exact amount which 
ought to be carried to surplus. This 
item must, of necessity, be largely a 
matter of opinion, and under such 
circumstances it is not surprising that 
the accountant who makes the estimate 
often causes it to veer in the direction 
which accords with the wishes of the 
officials of the corporation. 
There are two common forms of 
juggling. One is the shifting of items 
from the outlay to the maintenance 
account or vice versa, and the other is 
the doctoring of the 
depreciation account. 
We shall consider each 
of these in turn. 
Let us assume that 
a manufacturing com- 
pany finds that the 
boilers and machinery 
in some of its plants, 
having been in place 
for many years, are 
deteriorating and that 
it is necessary either to repair or to 
replace them. This equipment origi- 
nally cost only $1,000,000; but, at the 
present level of prices, it would cost 
$3,000,000 to replaceit. Repairs could 
be made for $1,000,000 which would 
be sufficient to enable the concern to 
operate satisfactorily for a considerable 
period. The modernization of the 
plant would cost $5,000,000, but the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Branch Banking 


A Discussion of the Reasons for Extending Branches, 
Apart from the Ethics Pro and Con of the Controversy 


CONOMISTS today contend that 
E history must be interpreted in 

economic terms; that behind 
every war, every revolution and every 
great human movement, there is to be 
found an economic cause. Similarly 
we know that beneath every political 
and social controversy, is some change 
in economic conditions, and that the 
discussion is in reality only the smoke 
that tells of fire. 

Plunging at once through the smoke 
of the branch banking controversy 
which has been so prominently before 
the bankers of the United States for 
the past few years, we shall dig herein 
to discover if possible the underlying 
causes of the branch banking fire. 
There shall be no attempt to formulate 
arguments either for or against the 
branch bank. We seek facts and not 
opinions or theories. 


A Modern Question 


Branch banking in this country is a 
strictly modern development. It is 
true that, under varying conditions, 
some few branches have always been 
maintained —and treated as exceptions 
to the operation of restrictive laws 
because their existence antedated the 
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laws’ enactment. One instance is the 
Bank of Califorma, N. A., which 
maintains branches across state lines 
under exceptional powers. However, 
these examples are so few that we may 
regard the branch bank unknown as an 
institution until a very few years ago. 
The typical, orthodox American bank 
was one which did all its business under 
a single roof. Even today, although 
twenty-one of our states have enacted 
state branch banking laws, we find 
that only a relatively small proportion 
of the banks in the country are 
engaged in any form of branch bank- 
ing. In December, 1925, out of 
28,447 banks, only 735 had branches, 
the branches numbered only 2,572, 
and the average number per bank 
operating them was but 3.5, according 
to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, for 
June, 1926. 

Until very recently the national 
banks occupied an unchallenged 
position in the banking structure, and 
they were practically all unit banks. 
State legislation permitting branch 
banks has been responsible for compro- 
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mising, to some extent, the national 
system, and causing considerable de- 
fections from it. In fact, the situation 
became so threatening that the pro- 
visions of the National Bank Act, 
which merely allowed the bank an 
“office,” have been in many cases 
stretched to allow ‘‘agencies,’’ 
‘‘additional offices,’’ or ‘‘tellers 
windows” —on the theory that these 
branches were in reality merely an 
extension of the banking floor. In 
theory, however, the national bank is 
still confined to a single establishment. 

The Federal Reserve System also 
bears out the contention that the 
orthodox and accepted type of insti- 
tution which the framers of that system 
had in mind, was the unit bank, and 
that they contemplated a banking 
structure consisting of numerous small, 
local, independent institutions, with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
District acting as a _ co-ordinating 
influence. 


Why the Change? 


Within the past few years, however, 
twenty-one of our states have enacted 
laws permitting state banks to open 
branches under various regulations 
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and restrictions. We may well ask 
ourselves why this change has taken 
place. It is scarcely conceivable that 
twenty-one legislatures would pass 
such legislation on the basis alone of 
theories asserting the superiority of 
branch banking. Its opponents would 
have had considerable to say in such 
controversies, and it certainly would 
not have spread over so many states 
in so short a time. There must be 
some impelling economic cause behind 
this action. 


The Automobile 


Now, if we examine the economic 
history of these twenty years, we shall 
find that one factor has profoundly 
modified our business and social 
structure, and that factor is the 
automobile. It has revolutionized our 
cities, annihilated distance, abolished 
farm isolation, brought us good roads, 
sent factories and industries far into 
the country, spread out our suburbs, 
and so congested the downtown areas 
that banks are in many cases virtually 
cut off from their customers. 

The typical American city of a 
generation ago consisted of a downtown 
section where the banks and principal 
business was located, an_ industrial 
district which hugged the railroads, 
and suburbs which closely surrounded 
them both. Street cars were practicaily 
the only means of communication, 
and employees must be within reach of 
theirwork. Everybody came downtown 
for shopping or business and the banks 
were accessible. Beyond the suburbs 


the roads were unpaved and often ~ 


impassable in winter or wet weather. 
The Modern City 


Now let us contrast this with the 
city which the automobile has given 
to us. Narrow city streets, laid out 
many years ago, have become hope- 
lessly congested with traffic. Suburbs 
have migrated to the country and 
spread out over vast areas of land, 
connected with the city by hard 
roads good the year round. Industries 
have abandoned the congested dis- 
tricts, and gone to the country where 
they can have. plenty of room to 
expand, and where their employees can 
enjoy wholesome living conditions. 
Automobile trucks have extended 
delivery radius, revolutionized short- 
distance freight, and freed the factory 
from dependence upon the railroad. 

To reach his bank, the customer now 
is obliged to penetrate the congestion 
of the downtown areas. In addition 
to the time factor, he is confronted 
with another and a most alarming 
consequence of the general use of 
automobiles. The motor bandit and 


hold-up man is a very real menace to 
bank customers carrying in large sums 
for deposit or carrying out substantial 
payrolls. 


These considerations lead us to the 
conclusion that the reason for the 
action of the twenty-one states that 
have permitted suburban branch bank- 
ing, is simply that the public in the 
larger cities have found themselves 
isolated from their downtown banks, 
and have demanded that the banks 
open branch offices for their conveni- 
ence. 

To those who would argue that this 
need might be met by the establish- 
ment of ‘‘neighborhood banks,” we 
may reply that for the first few years 
in business, neighborhood banks ordi- 
narily are not strong enough to meet 
the larger requirements of industries. 
However, it is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the relative merits of 
the neighborhood bank and the 
neighborhood branch. Rather it will 
be our task to see how far the theory 
we have advanced fits the facts, and 
to inquire as to the character of the 
twenty-one states which have passed 
enabling legislation. 


The States Classified 


The following states have passed 

laws permitting state banks to operate 
suburban branches: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

The following states have passed 
laws prohibiting branch banking: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticul, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Ten states have no laws either way. 
They are: 

Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, 


Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Vermont. 


Ten States on the Fence 


The first observation upon these 
figures concerns the ten states last 
named which neither prohibit, nor 
allow, branch operation by their state 
banking laws. We find from the U. S. 
Census of 1920 that in these states only 
two cities are credited with a popu- 
lation in excess of 150,000, namely, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Omaha, 
Nebraska. We may therefore con- 
clude that the traffic problem in these 
states has not yet reached the point 
where suburban branch banking has 
become a live issue. 


The Largest Cities 


If we take the same census returns, 
however, and tabulate the twelve 
cities that are credited with more than 
500,000 people, we shall find that all 


Nine 


except two are in branch banking 
territory. They comprise: 

Baltimore, 733,826; Boston, 748,060; 
Buffalo, 546,775; Cleveland, 796,836; 
Detroit, 993,739; Los Angeles, 576,673; 
New York, 5,621,151; Philadelphia, 
1,823,158; Pittsburgh, 588,193; San 
Francisco, 508,410. 

The ones in non-branch banking 
territory are Chicago, 2,701,705, and . 
St. Louis, 772,897. 


Cities from 150,000 to 500,000 


In the list of cities from 150,000 to 
500,000 population, according to the 
same census, are more equally divided, 
there being sixteen in branch banking 
territory, and twelve in non-branch- 
banking states, as follows: 


Cities in Branch Banking States 


Akron, O., 208,435; Atlanta, Ga., 
200,616; Cincinnati, O., 401,247; 
Columbus, O., 237,031; Dayton, O., 
152,559; Jersey City, N. J., 297,864; 
Memphis, Tenn., 162,351; New 
Orleans, La., 387,219; Newark, N. J., 
414,216; Oakland, Calif., 216,261; 
Providence, R. I., 237,595; Richmond, 
Va., 171,667; Rochester, N. Y., 295,850; 
Syracuse, N. Y., 171,717; Toledo, O., 
243,109; Worcester, Mass., 179,741. 

The cities in non-branch-banking 
states were as follows: 

Birmingham, Ala., 178,270; Dallas, 
Texas, 158,976; Denver, Colo., 256,369; 
Indianapolis, Ind., 314,194; Kansas 
City, Kas., 324,410; Milwaukee, Wis., 
457,147; Minneapolis, Minn., 380,582; 
Portland, Ore., 258,288; San Antonio, 
Tex., 161,308; Seattle, Wash., 315,652; 
St. Paul, Minn., 234,595. 


The Case of Chicago 


Chicago is the most important excep- 
tion to the general rule, as elicited from 
the foregoing figures, that the largest 
cities are in branch-banking territory. 
If there were no other explanation our 
contention might still stand, with 
Chicago as the exception, but in point 
of that fact there is another reason why | 
Chicago should be-in non-branch- 
banking territory. It is to be found in 
the complaints so often made by _ 
Chicago that the Illinois legislature 
does not give adequate consideration 
to the city’s problems, but is domi- 
nated by the agricultural element. 

The same is probably the reason 
why such cities as Kansas City,, 
Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, San 
Antonio, Dallas, MilWaukee, Portland 
and Seattle are upon the non-branch- 
bank list. Although important cities, 
they are isolated, and located in 
agricultural states where it is reason- 
able to suppose that the legislatures 
are swayed more by small-town and 
farm opinion, than by the suburbs of 
their single large city. Agricultural 
and small-town opinion has always 
been opposed to legislation that savors 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The sound-proof transcribing room of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, where all of the bank's dictation is written 


Five C’s of Quality in Style of Letter-Writing in Which 
Banking Seems to Lag Far Behind Business and Industry 


Dear sir: 


We beg to advise you that as executor 
of the last will and testament of your late 
Uncle Lemuel whose demise occurred 
suddenly on the 8th inst., which was 
probated yesterday, you were named 
therein as residuary legatee, subject to 
several minor specific bequests. For your 
information wish to state that the value of 
the estate is in our opinion conservatively 
estimated to be in the amount of at least 
one million dollars, the most of same 
consisting of personal property. We will 
be pleased to advise you more fully as to 
the actual value of the estate as soon as 
our inventory has been completed. In 


_ the meantime kindly advise us as to your 


correct address by return mail so we can 
communicate with you promptly if 
necessary. 


Yours truly, 


BLANK TRUST COMPANY 
I. M. Blank, Pres. 


F YOU should receive a letter like 
| the foregoing, your greatest interest 
would be in the fact that you were 
the heir to a million-dollar estate. You 
might not be critical of the style in 
which the letter was written. After 


By EUGENE W. SHORT 


wading through its verbiage, you 
would read the letter again before 
pinching yourself to determine whether 
you were asleep or awake. Your 
gratitude toward your late uncle would 
be exuberant; you would regret that 
you were not cognizant of his death 
that you might have shown proper 
respect. After the third reading you 
might pay particular attention to the 
language of the letter. 

This letter of antiquated style is 
from a trust company that has in its 
charge one million dollars of your 
property. You have never heard of 
the company before. The evidence of 
its existence, the letter you have before 
you, impresses you unfavorably. Your 
choice would be an executor alert and 
progressive. If as many mistakes 
should be made in handling your 
inheritance as there are errors in the 
letter, there might be no residue when 


the time came for you to receive it. 

Disturbed by your suspicions, you 
decide to visit the city in which your 
uncle lived and size up the executor of 
his estate. You find the Blank Trust 
Company housed in an imposing stone 
building. Once inside, you are greeted 
by a courteous floorman whose manner 
conveys to you the impression that 
you may have anything in the place 
that strikes your fancy. While you 
wait briefly to interview Mr. Blank, 
the president, you observe evidence of 
progressiveness on every hand. It is 
a busy place. The business is ap- 
parently conducted efficiently. The 
ability of the executor is not a matter 
of speculation, you conclude after a 
satisfactory interview with the head 
of the institution whom you find to 
be warm-hearted, courteous, in fact 
all that a modern banker should be, 
instead of the type you portrayed 
mentally during your journey. As 
you leave this typically American 
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financial institution, you ponder. You 
cannot reconcile the archaic style of 
letter-writing with all you have ob- 
served. The letter you read with 
misgiving was not a true representative 
of the institution you visited. Modern 
in other respects, it was generations 
behind the times in its correspondence. 

Is the case overdrawn? Perhaps. 
But does it not illustrate the importance 
of writing good business letters? Now, 
suppose we tear to pieces the fictitious 
letter of the Blank Trust Company 
and adapt it to 1926. It starts off 
We beg to advise—. Why should any 
trust company beg? Beggars beg, 
but banking institutions and other 
business concerns should neither beg 
business, nor beg to tell anything. 
Next, consider the word advise. Is 
any advice given in the letter? Then, 
why use advise in the place of inform? 
Men do not advise their sweethearts 
that they love them; they inform them 
of the status of their affections. Such 
terms as demise and residuary legatees 
in a letter written to an illiterate 
person migh necessitate the employ- 
ment of a lawyer. Death is preferable 
to demise; residuary legatees, if used, 
should be accompanied by an expla- 
nation in a letter addressed to a 
layman. For your information wish to 
state —six superfluous words. Phrases 
like this aid in making business letters 
mere clutters of words State is too 
formal for business letters. In the 
amount of unfortunately finds its way 
into many bank letters. It is a poor 
substitute for for. Same, inexplicably, 
is the most persistent offender with 
which we must deal. Same is an 
adjective. It is not a pronoun, nor 
should same ever be used in the place 
of it or them. We will be pleased —will 
and shall are not interchangeable, each 
“We shall be 
pleased’’; ““You will be pleased.” The 
word advise is used incorrectly three 
times. Kindly advise and by return 
mail are both in disrepute. Kindly 
is defined, “in a kind manner, benevo- 
lently, tenderly.”’ Instead, we should 
say, Please inform. By return mail 
is as old as “I take my pen in hand.” 


WHEN mail was carried overland by 
stagecoach a request for a reply by 
return post or return mail was appro- 
priate, because the mail carrier, after 
resting, started on his return trip. 
Today, with mail trains running 
every few hours, just what does by 
return mail mean? 

Now that some of our habitual 
errors of written speech are known, 
we shall reconstruct, or modernize, 
the letter: 


Dear sir: 


Under the will of your Uncle, Mr. 
Lemuel C. Brown, who died suddenly the 
8th of this month, you are to receive all 
his estate except a small portion that will 


be used to pay several minor bequests. 
The estate is composed largely of personal 
property, such as bonds and stocks, and 
we believe $1,000,000 is a conservative 
estimate of its value. As soon as appraisals 
have been made and the inventory com- 
pleted, we shall inform you definitely 
regarding the actual value. Your uncle 
was a good customer of ours for many 
years, and we appreciate the confidence he 


(below) Alden E. Davis, 
Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston 


has shown by in- 
trusting the settle- 
ment ,of his estate 
to us as executor. 
We have an eflicient 
organization for the 
proper handling of 
estates, and you can 
rest assured that 
your interests will 
be safe- 
guarded while the 
property you are lo 
inherit is in our 
charge. As we do 
not have your street address, please send 
it to us. Should any questions concerning 
the estate occur to you, we want you to 
feel free to ask them. 
Yours truly, 
BLANK TRUST COMPANY 


Granting that the re-written letter 
could be improved upon, does it not 
meet the occasion more directly and 
completely? True, it is more verbose 
than the original, but the situation 
demands it. We dispel doubt of the 
ability of the executor, and build good 
will, The tone is courteous and 
conciliatory. 

In bank correspondence, avoid ver- 
bosity as well as brevity. There is a 
happy medium between these ex- 
tremes. It is conciseness. A concise 
letter is one that is neither longer nor 
shorter than is adequate; it is neither 


abrupt nor rude as a brief letter is 
likely to be, nor does it impose upon 
the person to whom it is addressed by 
requiring too much time for reading. 
The meaning of a letter should be 
obvious —nothing should be left “‘be- 
tween the lines.” Avoid obscurity. 
Effective letters are clear, concise, 
correct, courteous, and they possess 
character. To grasp the contents of a 
clear letter requires no mental effort; 
correctness precludes jarring the finer 
senses of persons who are familiar with 
correct form and language; conciseness 
saves the time of the reader, the 
dictator, and the transcriber. These 
three qualities —clearness, correctness, 
and conciseness —assure “economy of 
attention.’’ Every business letter 
should be courteous, and unless the 
letter possesses character it misses its 
mark. If it fails to make a favorable 
impression it is not a true represent- 
alive of its writer. The familiar 
“opener,” In reply 
to your esteemed 
favor of recent date 
wish to state —pos- 
sesses none of the 
five ““C”’ qualities 
essential to good 
style. 


HE tendency 

in good corre- 
spondence is 
toward astyle that 
is simple and con- 
versational. There 
is no acceptable 
substitute for good 
straightforward 
English. Business 
correspondentsare 
being admonished 
to “Write as You 
Talk.’ Imbued 
with a desire to 
improve their serv- 
ice to customers, 
bankers have been 
quick to grasp the 
significance of modern time-saving and 
labor-saving devices, but they have 
instituted no noticeable improvement 
in the text of bank letters. Whether 
the percentage of effective bank letters 
is higher or lower than in other lines of 
business is beside the point. There are 
thousands of ineffective letters at 
large —every minute, any twenty-four 
hours—which do not reflect the true 
spirit of the institutions from which 
they emanate. 

Advertising and sales organizations 
of manufacturing and commercial 
concerns—and of banks—succeed in 
making sales letters interesting. The 
psychological requisites of gaining at- 
tention, arousing interest, creating 
desire, and compelling action, either 
consciously or unconsciously, actuate 
the sales-letter writer. But the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Man and His 


HE relationship of a bank em- 
ployee to his employer, or rather 


to the bank and the public 
which it serves, is somewhat different 
from that which prevails in the case of 
a manufacturing or mercantile busi- 
ness. This is due primarily to the 
fact that banks deal in an intangible 
product which because of its non- 
material character cannot bespeak its 
quality through continued use and 
service to the purchaser. A bank has 
only service to sell and this service 
must be rendered through the indivi- 
dual employees and officers. It is, 
therefore, a purely personal service 
and the quality of the product, so to 
speak, must manifest itself at the 
particular time that the service is 
rendered. In the case of a tangible 
product, such as one sold by a manu- 
facturing or mercantile concern, the 
purchaser is not much concerned about 
the individual who sells it to him, 
but looks to the product to render 
him good service. 

There are three elements in the 
case of the tangible product —the 
ingredients or qualities of the product 
itself, its price, and the person who 
sells it. But the price, like the indi- 
vidual salesman, is of less importance 
than the service which the product 
renders. As a famous business man 
once remarked after having developed 
a very successful business through a 
long period of years, ““The quality of 
the article is remembered long after 
the price is forgotten.” 

While price is a factor in bank 
service, yet a more important one is 
the service itself and the impression 
which the purchaser gets at the time 
of being served —that is, at the time of 
buying the service. It is this which 
determines very largely whether he 
will continue a patron of the bank 
and it equally determines the bank’s 
success in attracting new patrons. 
The importance, therefore, of securing 
and retaining a type of employee in 
banking who is not only proficient in 
the work he does, but is an expert in 
the manner in which he renders the 
service, is of outstanding importance. 
And yet no other ‘business has given 
so little attention to the training and 
development of employees and the 
creation of esprit de corps as that of 
banking. 

Bankers have complained for 
many years about the difficulty of 
obtaining men properly qualified to 
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Square Deal for Employees 


Fallacies, Including Seniority, and a Plea for Study of the 


Work for Loyalty and Candid Relations 


By W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis 


fill the executive positions, but until 
recently, and even yet in most banks, 
little systematic effort has been made 
to develop bank employees. 

With the growth of personnel work 
during the past twenty years and 
especially the stimulus which it 
acquired during the war period, more 
attention is being given to this prob- 
lem. There is nothing mysterious 
about personnel work. It has always 
been practiced by the farsighted, wise 
employer. It is largely a matter of 
applying good judgment to organizing 
the working force and arriving at a 
proper attitude on the purely human 
side towards one’s fellow workers. 


‘THE purpose or end of all personnel 
work is the individualizing, the per- 
sonalizing of the employee—that is 
to say, disabusing his mind of the 
idea that in these days of the prevailing 
corporate form of business organi- 
zation, he is simply a cog in the vast 
machine of modern industry. He must 
be taught to realize his importance as 
an individual and, so far as possible, 
have created in his mind a feeling that 
the product or service which the 
institution is rendering is his product 
and his service. Pride of workman- 
ship is not an easy thing to inspire in 
these days of large scale business 
inasmuch as the finished article or 
service rendered is necessarily the 
product of many individuals. In the 
older day of individual craftsmanship, 
when the article was very largely, and 
ofttimes exclusively, the product or 
the workmanship of a particular indi- 
vidual, it was easier to associate the 
man and his product than it is under 
the present organization of industry. 
Nevertheless, something of the same 
feeling must be made to prevail among 
employees if that intangible thing 
called loyalty is to be created and that 
other equally important result obtained 
—namely, a feeling of responsibility 
to the public that the product or 
service rendered shall be fully worth 
its price. 

Before any adequate plan or system 
for the proper training of bank em- 
ployees can be put into operation, we 
must have a clear understanding of 
the character of bank work as well as 
the characteristics of bank employees. 
With respect to the operation of a 


modern large commercial bank, it 
must be realized that a very consider- 
able part of the work to be done is of a 
mechanical and a routine character. 
But this work must be done accurately 
and in many cases very rapidly. It is, 
however, not usually of a character 
which requires a large degree of 
mentality or originality since banking 
procedure is in general well standardized 
and follows well accepted rules, how- 
ever important it is in banking as in 
other lines of business to be on the 
alert to find new and better methods 
of procedure. Because so much of the 
work of the large commercial bank is of 
a routine character, it follows, there- 
fore, that one of the most important 
requisites is proper supervision of the 
work. 

With respect to the character of 
bank employees it will be found that 
a large percentage of them are young 
people, and because they are young and 
the work is of a routine character, 
systematic organization and super- 
vision of operation is of outstanding 
importance. Because they are young 
people, a splendid opportunity is 
afforded the supervisors of these young 
people to apply the selective process to 
finding out among the large group 
those who have initiative, originality, 
and that kind of industry coupled with 
that natural endowment which quali- 
fies them for promotion to the more 
responsible executive positions in the 
bank or business world. It is doubtless 
true that most of these young bank 
employees, like the majority of young 
people in all other lines of human 
endeavor, possess neither the native 
ability nor the industry to advance to 
the higher grade executive positions. 


FEW men or women are willing to pay 

the price of success. Nevertheless, 
every employee, whatever his station 
in the organization, should be made to 
feel that he is receiving a fair remu- 
neration for the work done and an 
opportunity for that promotion which 
his work justifies. There necessarily 
must he in modern business much of 
the machinelike organization, but the 
employee as a part of this organization 
should never feel that he can be bought 
for a price and scrapped at will like a 
machine. 

The first task, therefore, in arriving 
at this end of an effective organization 
with employees fairly paid and satisfied 
is a proper analysis of the job. Too 
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often employers approach the problem 
from the standpoint of the employee 
himself. In other words, every job 
and grade of work should be analyzed 


in order to determine first what it is 


worth to have the job done by the 
bank. After this is done the next step 
is to find out how the particular 
employee is filling the job, or, if a 
vacancy occurs, what employee is best 
fitted for the job. The employer 
should know whether the employee 
is filling a position or overflowing it, 
and, if he is to be put into a position, 
what are the requirements of the job 
and second what are the characteristics 
of the individual in order that the 
employee may always be fitted to the 
job. 

Length of service has in banking of 
all businesses been more emphasized 
as a basis for promotion than any other 
one thing and yet when the different 
kinds of jobs in a large commercial 
bank are analyzed it will be found that 
in many cases, perhaps in most of 
them, there is very little direct relation 
between length of service and the 
ability to fill the job satisfactorily. 
Because of the routine and mechanical 
character of so many of the jobs in a 
bank, an employee 
may quite likely do 
the work just as well 
after a period of one 
year on the job as 
after a period of five 
years. Analyzing the 
job and determining 
how well the employee 
is filling the job affords 
the basis for deciding 
whether the employee 
is ready for promotion 
into positions of more 
responsibility. And 
just as the job which 
has been filled has been 
analyzed and just as the employee’s 
characteristics have been studied, so 
likewise in the next job ahead and all 
succeeding jobs the wise employer has 
a basis for that kind of promotion of 
his employees which will not only 
improve the working of his organization 
but also bring continued satisfaction 
and success to the employee himself. 

Notwithstanding the routine char- 
acter of many positions in the large 
commercial bank and notwithstanding 
that the vast majority of these young 
people are lacking in native ability 
or industry to fill the higher positions, 
it is nevertheless true that in a properly 
organized bank certain grades of em- 
ployees are developing faster than 
positions are available. The employee 
who is growing deserves his chance, for, 
in most cases, he is a young man and 
if those in charge of the employees in a 
bank cannot find the opportunity in 
the organization itself, it will do well to 
promote him out of the bank to a better 


position in other businesses. 
that are following this policy are 
finding a very healthy reaction on the 


Banks 


part of their employees. Employees 
come to believe that if the bank cannot 
give them an adequate opportunity 
for promotion within the organization, 
the bank will do what it can to get 
them this opportunity outside. This 
helps to create a splendid esprit de 
corps among employees and is a wise 
policy in most cases from the stand- 
point of the institution itself. This 
latter is true if for no other reason than 
that most bank employees in the large 
commercial banks do not continue in 
the service of the bank. 


HE labor turnover is very great and 

it is simply a question whether the 
bank is to have a system of employ- 
ment and employee supervision which 
will approximate one hundred per cent 
efficiency with this high labor turnover 
or whether the bank continue in its 
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service a large number of employees 
who become stale and dissatisfied 
because they have not secured pro- 
motion and have, so to speak, 
settled down in a job and are 
performing it in a perfunctory 
sort of manner. This is one of 
the chief reasons why banks 
have difficulty ofttimes in ob- 
taining from their own staff the 
proper kind of employee to fill 
the position of officers. An 
employee who once had the 
industry and the ambition and 
the initiative to develop into a 
first-rate man, consciously or 
unconsciously settles down into 
the routine performance of his 
job, whereas if he had been dis- 
covered earlier and promoted 
and developed he would have 
made excellent material for an 
executive position. Even 
though a small number of such 
men are sent out of the bank 
to other lines of business, it 
has a healthy effect on the 
morale of all 
employees. 

Just as a prop- 
erly organized 
employee de- 
partment will 
be continually 
searching for 
men of unusual ability, so too they 
will also find out the undesirables. 
There will be a number of employees 
who do not want increased responsi- 
bilities. There are young men who 
are willing to do a routine task and 
perhaps do it well and be satisfied. 
This type of employee need not cause 
a great deal of concern other than to 
see that he is properly supervised and 
that the task is continuously performed 
in a proper manner. Likewise, with 
proper organization, the employee who 
is failing to carry his share of the load 
of work will be identified and because 
the employee department has analyzed 
every job and knows what is a fair 
day’s work it will see to it that this 
particular worker does his part of the 
work, not because of any desire to get a 
maximum of work out of employees, 
but rather that other employees may 
realize that everyone on the staff is 
doing his share of the work. It is a 
matter of justice to other employees 
which should be the approach to this 
problem rather than trying to get the 
largest possible amount of work out 
of any particular employee. Then too, 
it will be discovered from time to time 
that there is a particular man doing a 
particular job very well but because of 
personal characteristics he is not quali- 
fied for other positions. He may 
indeed be doing his job so very well 
that an exception will be made as to 
the maximum salary which has been 
fixed for this job based on the analysis 
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of the job previously suggested. 

No system of personnel or employee 
relationship lends itself to hard and fast 
rules, however important, as general 
working principles, such fundamental 
considerations of analysis of the job 
and developing bases of promotion 
may be. It has been suggested that 
the labor turnover in commercial 
banks is very large. This is as it should 
be for most of the work being of a 
routine character will always be done 
by young men and women who will 
pass on in due time to other positions. 
It is very important, therefore, to have 
the work of the bank so organized 
that this inevitable large turnover 
will not affect the efficient operation 
of the bank. This is largely a problem 
the solution of which is dependent 


that particular institution or any other 
banking institution twenty years later. 
This problem, therefore, of systematic 
organization of the work with proper 
supervision is of outstanding impor- 
tance in the operation of a large bank. 


HE most direct means, therefore, 

of securing this loyalty and proper 
spirit of employees towards the organi- 
zation is through an adequate analysis 
of the operation of the bank, beginning 
with the analysis of the job and the 
fitting of the man into the job together 
with the proper supervision accom- 
panied by the fullest chance for pro- 
motion and at all times a fair wage for 
the service rendered. But no system 
of supervision is complete without 
provision being made to supervise the 
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confessing a weakness in its operating 
efficiency. 

In addition to these direct and 
immediate methods of securing these 
results many other secondary ones 
can be adopted and indeed many 
employers seem to think that they are 
more important than the proper 
organization. These secondary 
agencies include such things as_ the 
support of bank or employees’ clubs, 
group insurance, old age pensions, 
house organs, lunch rooms, and what 
not. But, however many of these 
secondary agencies may be organized 
and supported for the assumed benefit 
of the employee, they must always be 
considered secondary to the proper 
organization of the work of the insti- 
tution and the rewarding of employees 


upon the selection of department supervisors. By supervisors is meant for service rendered. 
heads and an understudy to step into chiefly the department heads and There is still a third factor in securing 
his position in case of death, resig- their understudies. The personnel this esprit de corps which is of a very 


nation, or illness together with a 
supervisory operating staff. The size 
of the department will decide how 
many men in addition to the head and 
his understudy will be necessary to 
supervise the rank and file of these 
young and irresponsible people in 
doing this mechanical work accurately 
and rapidly. 

It is well to realize that a very small 
percentage of all the young men and 


officials, if such exist, or the officers of 
the bank who give special attention 
to the day-by-day operation of the 
bank should know how the department 
heads are supervising their department 
employees and the work of the depart- 
ment. It is chiefly from this class of 
employees that the junior officers and 
even senior officers will be selected. 
Any large commercial bank with 
hundreds of employees which cannot 


intangible character. It cannot express 
itself in such direct ways as salaries, 
or free insurance or pensions, but is 
that indefinite atmosphere or point of 
view from the employer towards his 
employees. Indeed, it can in one way 
best be expressed by stating that the 
employee ought to feel that his em- 
ployer is not so much his employer as 
his fellow worker. Most of the people 
under our present organized industrial 


< women now employed in large com- except in special circumstances train society work for some one. In other 
= mercial banks will be in the service of | and develop its own officers, is thereby words, almost everyone enjoying an 
$ (Continued on page 48) 


A large percentage of bank employees are young people—for example, these youths in the transit department of the First National Bank, of St. Louis 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


London ‘Town 


The Good Old Days and the 
Present in the London Bankers’ 
Clearing House Where About 
£100,000,000 Change Hands Daily 


By GEORGE BOYLE 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 


ANY citizens of London, visiting 
M their bankers in Lombard 

Street in the latter days of the 
eighteenth century, must have been 
surprised to see—on glancing into a 
court called ‘“‘Dove’’—a number of 
respectably-dressed young men busily 
engaged in exchanging slips of paper 
and considerable sums of money. 
These youths were not, as we might 
possibly surmise, the racing touts of 
the period making books with a 
weather eye open for the incursion of 
the Bow Street runners, but —littie 
as they, themselves, suspected it —the 
direct forebears of that mighty insti- 
tution known today as the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House. 

With the adoption of the check 
system by the London bankers, there 
had grown into being.a body of young 
bank men known as “Walk Clerks,” 
whose duty it was to sally forth daily, 
carrying checks drawn on other banks 
to present them for encashment. 

What more natural than that they 
should have mutually agreed that so 
much walking about was unnecessary, 
and that, instead of a tedious round 
with long waits at counters, they 
might meet together somewhere and 


exchange the checks they held on their 


respective banks, merely paying or 
receiving the difference between the 
sum totals in cash. 

The spot selected was the above- 
mentioned court. Possibly because it 
boasted a tavern, called “The Five 
where luncheon and _ liquid 
refreshment could be obtained. Here 
in the bar, and across the tops of the 
posts in the yard outside, the exchanges 
were made. The actual method adopted 
has not come down to us. Probably 
they first of all returned with the 
checks to their own banks and met 
again later to pay or receive the 
difference; otherwise they must have 
agreed upon some satisfactory arrange- 
ment regarding dishonored checks. 
Unless, indeed, we are to assume that 
in the early days of those now indis- 
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pensable aids to busi- 
ness life, the over- 
drawn or “‘fishy’’ 
account was a thing 
unknown. History is 
silent, too, upon what 
the Fagins and Peach- 
ums of the period 
thought of this effort 


to brighten banking. 
One can hardly im- 
agine such open-air transactions today, 
without the possibility of a prompt 
holdup. 

At first the bankers winked at the 
proceedings, but presently, with the 
ever-growing use of checks by the 
public, a room was hired at a Mrs. 
Irving’s nearby, in order that a little 
more privacy might be observed. 
There is a record in the books of one 
of the old banks recording the payment 
of 19/6d for a ‘“‘quarter’s charge 
for use of clearing room.” Later a 
move was made to a room on premises 
adjoining Messrs. Smith, Payne and 
Smith’s Bank, and here a_ pretty 
rumpus arose one day. The bankers, 
alive at last to the advantages to be 
derived from a scheme that did away 
with endless cross presentations and 
also obviated the provision of large 
sums in currency to meet them, 
decided to take a hand in the game 
and make rules for the better conduct 
of the embryo clearing house. The 
clerks, preferring their own rough and 
ready methods, resented this inter- 
ference, and it was not until midnight 
that the chairman of the bankers 
induced them to accept a modified 
form of the rules prepared. 

In 1833 the present building — 
enlarged, of course, from time to time 
since then —was erected in Post Office 
Court. The site was that of the old 
General Post Office which had recently 
been removed, and rumor says that 
the House was built on the stable 
yard from which the mail coaches with 
their guards armed with blunder- 
busses, had rumbled forth daily into 


So unobtrusive that the visitor in London might well seek it in vain 


Lombard Street with letters and news 
for all parts of the country. 

The owners of this new building 
were private bankers. Joint stock 
concerns had only just come into 
being, and it was not for twenty years 
that the latter were allowed to invade 
the jealously-guarded preserves of the 
House. When they did, the number 
of banks represented was thirty-one. 
Today, as the result of amalgamations, 
etc., it is only ten, besides the Bank of 
England. 


[N VIEW of the risk of robbery run 

by clerks passing to and fro with large 
sums of money—for until 1841 the 
balances above ten pounds were still 
paid in currency —the entrance to the 
Clearing House was made as unob- 
trusive as possible. And thus it has 
semained till this day. The visitor to 
London might well seek it in vain, in 
spite of the large frontage it now has on 
two neighboring streets, and inquiry 
of passers-by would probably elicit a 
confession of ignorance. His one hope 
of discovery would be to watch, some 
time before four o’clock, for a stream of 
youths pouring out of the various 
banks, and join in their mad rush to 
catch “the clearing.” His quest would 
bring him to two swing doors set in a 
curious, stone bastion in a corner of 
Post Office Court, near the arch through 
which that passage debouches into 
King William Street. Through the 
doors he would see, in recesses on 
either side, janitors engaged in scruti- 
nizing all who enter, and beyond them, 
further doors giving on to a glass-roofed 
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hall. This is the old Bankers’ Clear- 
ing House, though much of the work 
is now done in rooms above and 
adjacent. Only on the outer doors, 
when shut at night, is there anything to 
indicate that this is the hub of London 
finance where £40,437,119,000 in checks 
and bills changed hands last year. A 
record for the institution. 

What actually does the Clearing 
House do? Briefly it makes it possible 
for bankers to present and obtain 
payment for checks drawn upon each 
other without the wasteful 


came up en bloc from the branches, 
and had to be sorted, entered and 
totaled by 10:30 a.m. when the House 
opened. A task that tried even those 
who could enter and cast 1,200 checks 
an hour, especially in the heavy seasons. 
Now, no matter how heavy the bulk 
of the checks, the number of lists to be 
machined are substantially the same. 

As soon as this listing is done, and 
the House open, the “charges” are 
sent down and thrown on the desks of 
the various banks. There the “In” 
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morning and in the course of the 
afternoon. At intervals, “runners” 
collect batches, which have occasional 
turned checks to denote casts, and 
carry them down to the House to the 
proper desks. ‘These are denoted by 
plates bearing the banks’ names, and 
also the names of those with which the 
men at each desk are prepared to deal. 
The “In” clearers carry the checks to 
the machining rooms (no machines 
are allowed in the main hall), and enter 
them; attempting, where possible, to 
agree as they go along with 


provision of currency to meet 
them, and to be able to credit 
and debit their customers’ 
accounts in the most expedi- 
tious manner, while in addi- 
tion, the payment or non- 
payment of any check is 
known by a given hour on the 
same day. 

The system used is just an 
elaboration of that invented 
by the lazy “Walk Clerks” 
of long ago. The House is 
divided into three sections — 
Town, Country and Metro- 
politan; titles that denote the 
general divisions and localities 
upon which the checks are 
drawn. The latter are now 
marked in the corner with 
“C”, and “M” respec- 
tively to assist sorting and, 
incidentally, as a help to 
ascertain how long they will 
take toclear. Of the sections, 
only the Town has a double 
session daily; while the Coun- 
try, it should be noted, only 
deals with checks —all bills, 
etc., being sent for collection 
by post, direct. 

In the space available it is 
not possible to do more than 
sketch the proceedings, taking 


At first he travelled <savticusly, 
His competency fearma, 

pons oR he missed his way 
And also missed the “Clearmg? 


pencilled casts supplied by 
the other banks. 


HECKS, as soon as ma- 

chined, are thrown into a 
box, whence they are carried 
by “runners” to the Head 
Offices for sorting and can- 
cellation. (By some banks 
the sorting of these is first 
done in the House.) It is 
obviously impossible to retain 
the bulk of the checks in the 
House for agreement as in the 
morning, since it would be 
hopeless to attempt to examine 
all within the hour allowed 
after the House closes for 
making returns. Those that 
have to be returned for actual! 
or technicalreasons areentered 
on the “Out” side and sent 
down again to the remitting 
bank. The custom is to turn 
face-down such checks to 
denote “returns,” and inci- 
dentally it should be men- 
tioned that all such checks 
should bear the reason for 
their refusal written upon 
them in ink. 

As soon as possible after 
clearing hours, 3:40 p.m., the 


the Town Clearing as illustra- 

tive of the general idea. Naturally 
the other two, covering far wider 
districts, are governed by different 
rules, the Country settlement, for 
instance, being always two days after 
the delivery of the checks in the House. 


FACcH clearing bank has its “Out” 

and “In” clearers. The former re- 
ceive each morning from their branches 
lists upon which are entered and 
totaled, under the respective banks, 
all checks ete., paid in on clearing 
banks the previous day. These they 
separate from the checks, laying the 
latter face downwards in alphabetical 
order of branches and machining the 
total of the lists. Here and there a 
check is turned to denote a cast, the 
relative slip being also turned and a 
carrying-on cast made. This system is 
a vast improvement on the one in 
force in the days when we had to 
enter by pen-and-ink. Then the checks 


From the works of an unknown writer on 
banking in the Mid-Victorian days 


clearers are waiting and upon them 
devolves the task of entering the 
checks individually, however numerous. 
This, thanks to mechanical equipment, 
is by no means the onerous under- 
taking it used to be, and with the 
checks to hand, and the “Out” banks’ 
lists for reference, the subsequent 
agreement is a comparatively easy 
matter. When a parcel or portion is 
agreed, the checks are sent up to the 
Head Office of the paying bank and 
there they are immediately sorted and 
passed on to the departments and 
clearing branches for cancellation. 
The morning Town Clearing closes 
at 11:05 a.m. to allow the Country to 
take its place (The Metropolitan pre- 
cedes it), and opens again at 2:35 p.m. 
At the Head Offices, the “Out” clearers 
are now engaged in machining — having 
carried forward the agreed morning 
totals —all checks paid in during the 


“Out” clearers carry their 
machine lists down to the 
House in order to agree them. When 
differences arise, the casts are called 
and then the amounts, until the errors 
are discovered. In all cases the “Out” 
clearer alters to agree with the “In”; 
differences being looked up the next 
day and adjusted. There is, of course, 
a limit to such alterations —usually a 
thousand pounds. Above that amount, 
the “Out’? man returns to his Head 
Office and looks up the original entry. 

When the “Out” and “In” sides of 
any bank have been agreed by an- 
other, the head clearer of the latter 
strikes a balance, and going to the 
clearer of the bank in question, says: — 
“So and so, I charge (or pay) you so 
much.”’ The other replies —“‘Pay (or 
charge) you,” and both tick the 
amount. 

Meanwhile returns that were too 
late to be sent back on the “Out” 
sheets are arriving, and are listed on a 
‘*Returns”’ form; those from the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


How the Former Superintendent of Banks in the State of New 
York is Succeeding in the Clean-up of Crime in New York City 


NE Monday morning in mid- 
September last thousands of 
newspaper readers in New York 

City centered their attention upon this 
item in morning journals: 

“During the twenty-four hour period 
beginning last Saturday night at 6 
o'clock and ending Sunday night at the 
same hour, not a crime was reported to 


the Police Department in Greater 
New York City. This is an un- 
precedented record in the hjgpory 


of the department.” 

While the people were trying 
hard to conceive the possibility 
of cleaning up in_ twenty-four 
hours a great city honeycombed 
with organized bandit gangs and 
murderers, whose bullets had 
killed eight police and wounded 
seventeen in seven months and 
whose loot amounted to more than 
$10,000,000 in a single year, the 
Police Department produced evi- 
dence that set the doubt at rest... 
The backbone of the crime wave 
had been broken. During July, 
August and September there had 
been a 45 per cent decrease in 
the class of crime usually com- 
mitted by organized gangs of 
professional criminals —the “‘epi- 
demic” type of crime that fur- 
nishes the momentum for modern 
crime waves. 

Here are the figures given out 
by the department: 

1926 1925 


Individual robberies. .. . 41 67 
Store robberies ........ 33 44 
Cigar store robberies... 2 34 
Jewelry store robberies. 3 14 
Subway station robberies 6 12 
Restaurant holdups.... 5 17 
Gas station robberies. . . 0 4 
Messenger holdups..... 4 
Miscellaneous robberies. 19 ‘ta 


Furthermore, police reports 
showed, twelve organized 
holdup and burglar gangs 
with memberships that varied 
from six to fifteen men each 
had been rounded up together 
with the “fences,” or receivers 
of stolen property, who had 
purchased loot valued at $5,000,000 
from the gangs. A number of the 
gangsters had been executed; many 
had been convicted and since July 1 


only one policeman had been killed, 


two had been wounded while six 
bandits had been killed in the act by 
bullets from blue coats’ guns. 

It was true, then, that the war 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


against crime 


had taken 


a decisive 


turn in favor of law and order. 
What had happened to bring about 


the victory? 


For a time the public, 


George V. McLaughlin 


dazed and 


discouraged by the unabated recur- 
rence of crime for three years, were 
unable to discern clearly the cause. 
Then, slowly, attention began to focus 
upon the man at the head of the 
Police Department, George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, about whom little was known 
save that he had started his business 
career as errand boy in a small bank; 
had resigned the State Superintendency 
of Banks to become Police Commis- 
sioner and was not a politician. To 
say arbitrarily that McLaughlin 
is solely responsible for the clean- 
up is.not accurate and he would 
be the first to resent such a claim. 
But 75 per cent of the credit 
belongs to him and the remaining 
25 per cent should go to a set of 
new crime laws passed by the 
legislature which became effective 
July 1. These laws, models for 
any state in the Union, have 
sharp teeth, sharper than any set 
of laws the state ever placed upon 
statute books. And McLaughlin 
helped to write and pass them. 


H* HAS been on the job a year 
and ten months as this is 
written in late October. It took 
him a long time to orient himself 
in his new surroundings. He 
went at the task as a banker 
would —slowly, studiously, thor- 
oughly. The banking industry 
in and around New York, which 
knows him best, takes pride in 
the fact that one of its own 
members has demonstrated an 
unusual ability to be 
of great public service 
in a field far removed 
from finance. 
McLaughlin started 
at the task with de- 
termination first to 
learn all there was to 
know about the big 
department and not 
‘leave that important 
requisite to subordi- 
nates. That was the 
way he made a success 
of his state job. When 
he discovered that ac- 
countancy was necessary to func- 
tion properly, as a_ banking 
department official he became an 
expert in that field. He found 
that as deputy superintendent he 
was dealing largely with lawyers. 
He studied law and was admitted 
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to practice. The result was that when 
administrations changed at the State 
Capitol he was asked to remain on the 
job. 

The second day on the job found him 
present at the morning “‘line up” at 
which prisoners arrested during the 
preceding twelve hours are paraded 
before the entire detective force. No 
other commissioner had ever done this. 
He was studying the job at close range; 
getting on to things from the inside. 
He went out on the street, participated 
in the solution of crimes, examined 
prisoners, punished offending police- 
men. He saw the reporters twice a 
day. McLaughlin recognized publicity 
as a crime deterrent and a_ check 
against corruption and abuse of power 
in the department. Briefly he made 
the job normal. 


NE&tT he set about to build up the 

morale of the department and elimi- 
nate favoritism which had weakened 
efficiency. Interdepartmental _ poli- 
ticians had been elevated to high 
place. Men with known records of 
accomplishment and honesty had been 
relegated to “pounding pavements” 
in uniforms. 

McLaughlin’s second official pro- 
nunciamento shocked the favored ones. 
“No one need seek favors from me,” 
he said. ‘‘No one has any pull with 
me and I want it understood that I am 
not hard-boiled. I desire to be fair to 
everyone. I shall have no favorites. 
All you need do is perform your duties 
faithfully. 

“And if there is a man in this 
department who violates the law, he 
will be answerable not only to the 
rules of this department but to the 
laws of the land.” 

During the first few months of the 
new administration, slight evidence of 
increased efficiency was visible from 
outside. McLaughlin had just began 
to feel his way when gangs opened up 


Wills and 


“LAW BOOK” published by the 

A\ Gaited States National Bank, 
Denver—now in its third bi- 
ennial edition —is extensively used by 
Colorado probate judges and many 
hundreds of lawyers. An interesting 
story of trust department good will 
advertising is wrapped up in the fact. 
There are other states, without 
doubt, in the same case with Colorado 
as regards session laws. The latest 
complete compilation covered through 
the 1916 session—that is all. With 
respect to laws relating to wills and 
estates, a lawyer (or probate judge for 
that matter) as the years rolled on, 
found the task of running down all 


a broadside attack upon banks, payroll 


trucks and stores. In one week a 
single gang robbed eight large stores, 
killed two victims and got away with 
$300,000 in loot. Fur and silk robberies 
increased. 

Suddenly while the populace looked 
on and wondered if the job was too 


His Record a 
Compliment 


George V. McLaughlin was 
chosen as police head of the big 
city on his record as an executive 
and his general reputation for 
straightforwardness and undevi- 
ating integrity in the bank de- 
partment. He may not own a 
bank but he received his first 
training in one. When the job 
was offered to him he considered 
the public service he could per- 
form and accepted only when 
assured he would have a free 
hand. Hisrecordis a compliment 
to the banking industry. 

—New York World. 


big for the former banker, he an- 
nounced wholesale shifts in the depart- 
ment. Efficient men in the “fog belt.” 
as the remote police precincts are 
dubbed in police parlance, were brought 
into the central office and the inefficients 
double-quicked it to take their places. 

McLaughlin checked up on_ his 
force to find that out of 12,000 men 
only 4,600 were doing patrol work. 
The remainder were on office duty and 
traffic work. Under the three shift 
system only 1,500 patrolmen were 
actually on the streets at a given hour. 
Immediately he tightened up on leaves 
of absence, established an emergency 
reserve duty that gave him additional 
patrolmen, cut out fancy police schools 
and other frills. Within ten days he 
doubled the patrol force on active 
duty. 

He announced that every man who 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


applicable laws a laborious one. There 
was great need for a gathering together 
of all laws in one compendium. 

In 1921, this work was undertaken. 
A Colorado lawyer of ability was 
retained to carry out the work. The 
first edition was so successful that 


-after each succeeding session of the 


state legislature, it has been repeated. 

The current edition, published in 
1925, is an attractively bound book of 
between sixty and seventy pages. 
There is a title page, followed by a 
presentation in due form of all the 
laws. The only out and out adver- 


THE BURROUGHS 


arrested a holdup man or burglar or 
who stood up and faced the killers 
and gave them battle would be re- 
warded with a promotion. 

Instantly new activity began. Gang 
after gang was hauled in. Bandits 
were killed in the act of attack. 
Rewards were passed out generously 
to the men who did their duty. 
Promotions were announced as fast as 
the crooks were brought in. Ef- 
ficiency earned a premium. 

But in spite of this new effort, 
crooks continued to wriggle out of the 
grip of the courts. McLaughlin, the 
lawyer, studied the criminal laws, 
found them defective and suggested a 
new set of laws. He helped to draft 
them. He went to the State Capitol 
and pleaded for their passage. He 
won the newspapers, bankers and 
commercial and civic interests to their 
support. They were enacted. 

The new laws became effective 
July 1 this year. From that time on 
the clean-up became more effective. 
The underworld —at least that part of 
it not in prison—moved out of New 
York state. 

A new increment of policemen were 
needed. McLaughlin asked the city 
fathers for 1,600 new men, young, 
lively fighters, and although it meant 
an additional $3,000,000 in the budget, 
he got his men. Later he asked for 
another 1,000 men and got them, too. 


-There was no fight over his request. 


He was doing a good job. A few 
additional millions merely meant, 
McLaughlin pointed out, that the 
lives of citizens would be saved as well 
as property valued at five times the 
amount the additions to the force 
would cost. He presented his case to 
the city fathers as a banker would —as 
an investment certain to yield healthy 
returns. 

‘The statistics he presented showing 
the 45 per cent decrease in crime 
proved his case. 


Estates—a ‘“‘Law Book’”’ 


tising in the book is a single page 
preceding a complete index of nine 
pages attheend. This page advertises, 
with brief wording, the bank’s trust 
department. 

How extensive is the book’s dis- 
tribution may be gathered from the 
fact that the 1925 edition was 3,500 
copies. Principal distribution was, of 
course, to lawyers —of whom there are 
about a thousand in Denver alone. 
Probate judges make extensive use of 
the book. So many requests have 
come in from correspondent banks of 
the state for the compilation that, in 
printing the next edition, this group of 
recipients will be provided for. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Nineteen 


$10,000 for Advertising and How 


A Hypothetical Bank in a Hypothetical Town, and 
What the “‘Advertising Clinic’ Did to the Appropriation 


of the eternal question of what 

a bank should spend for adver- 
tising and how it should spend it, the 
program committee that arranged the 
schedule of events for the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association in convention 
at Detroit, devised an ‘advertising 
clinic.” They set up a hypothetical 
bank in a typical city, gave a detailed 
analysis of its competitive position, 
of its previous publicity efforts and 
policy and its status in respect to 
resources, deposits and customers. The 
community in which the bank did 
business was also analyzed so that the 
advertising person, who might receive 
the assignment of working out a plan 
for the bank, would have rather more 
and better information to work from 
than he would ordinarily receive from 
the bank officers. 

This information was assembled in 
a booklet and sent out to the members 
of the association who were invited to 
get into a contest by submitting briefs 
of a plan or scheme devised for the 
advertising of the Blank National Bank 
of Blankville. The appeal brought 
fifteen replies, all presumably drawn 
in compliance with the specifications 
laid down by the committee and most 
of them drawn with great care and 
visible evidences of keen study. 

These fifteen briefs were turned 
over to a committee 
which had the in- 
delectable task of 
reading, pondering, 
selecting and award- 
ing three prizes to 
the unknown makers 
of the briefs. The 
first prize went to 
Charles H. Wetterau, 
assistant vice- 
president of the 
American National 
Bank, of Nashville, 
Tenn., an advertising 
man of long experi- 
encein bank publicity 
work. The second was given to F. R. 
Kerman, of the Bank of Italy, of San 
Francisco and the third to Howard B. 
McAdams, of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey. 

In making the awards the committee 
was, of course, bound by the speci- 
fications provided by the program 
committee and those specifications 
called for an advertising plan, not a 
new business plan. Not the least 
interesting disclosure that came with 


A A STEP toward the settlement 


C. H. Wetterau, first 
prize winner 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


careful reading of the briefs was the 
closeness with which two such separate 
things as advertising and new business 
are linked in the minds of the bank 
advertising fraternity. It is not sur- 
prising. They are different mani- 
festations of the same kind of effort. 
They lie close apart rather than close 
together. They are interdependent 
but they are not the same. 

The briefs offered new evidence of 
the process whereby financial adver- 
tising men are selected. They come 
either from the banking field or the 
advertising field and the two are poles 
apart in the kind of training given, 
in the nature of the environment and 
traditions that influence and in the 
kind of experience acquired. The one 
is negative and the other positive. 
The bank-trained man habitually seeks 
a way to avoid action and the man 
trained in advertising habitually seeks 
a way to get action. When the two are 
merged there is found the ideal combi- 
nation of training and talent with 
enthusiasm modified by conservatism 
in the one, and the “no” quality 
liberalized or nullified by enthusiasm 
in the other. 

In the list of contestants was found 
a proportion of both kinds. The 
bank-trained men, who had not been 


Fifteenpercent Advertising Agency 
Commission Row, Wallingford, Conn. 
Blankville National Blank, 
Blankville, Blank. 
Gentlemen: 

After exhausting study of your problem, and h 
which carried us back to the time Blankville was nothing 
but a blank, we beg leave to take pleasure in presenting 
our findings. Following is our suggestion for a compre- 
hensive program of publicity for your good institution 
during the coming year: 

One page in SATURDAY EVENING POST. .$ 8,500.00 
Engravings for $ 500.00 


You will note that this total balances exactly with your 
planned expenditure, and completes the project with the 


minimum expenditure of effort. We might have planned 
to use the local newspapers in Blankville, for instance, 
but that would mean a lot of plates, postage and perspira- 
tion, and all of these things are so mussy. Besides, it is 
doubtful if we would reach as large a circulation as that 
reached through one issue of the Post. (salaams) Of 
course, we will handle the art work in our own organiza- 
tion, and have the engravings made by our own engravers, 
We will also bill you in advance on our own stationery. 

Hoping to receive a fat O. K. by return mail, we are, 
dear sirs, 


Commercially yours, 
FIFTEENPERCENT ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
K. Kat, Actuary. 


The association cut-up submits a dis- 
tribution remarkable for its simplicity 


concerned with advertising long enough 
to shake off the influence, seemed to be 
eager to set up a new business effort 
with what the program committee was 
pleased to class as an advertising 
appropriation. The advertising-trained 
men, mindful of their bank relations, 
gave a place to new business efforts 
but never permitted the cost of it to be 
charged against the advertising appro- 
priation. Mr. Wetterau, quite aware 
of the necessity of selling the bank by 
direct methods, assumed that the 
Blank National Bank had a new 
business organization and, of course, 
he was right. Every bank that is not 
moribund has a new business organi- 
zation. If itis not otherwise organized, 
the new business department consists 
of the officers and directors and often 
of a part of the staff. 


THs hypothetical bank whose ad- 

vertising problem was presented for 
solution had a capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of $500,000 It had 
commercial, trust and savings depart- 
ments and safe deposit vaults. It had 
deposits of $15,000,000, of which 
$2,000,000 were savings in 19,000 
accounts. It had 9,000 checking ac- 
counts, 1,500 safe deposit boxes, with 
300 unrented, and 75 trust accounts. 
Blankville was described as an indus- 
trial city of 175,000 population and 
eighteen banks, one of which was a 
mutual savings bank with $24,380,000 
of deposits. The total deposits of all 
the banks were $106,000,000. 

The Blank National Bank, it was 
noted, had been spending approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year for publicity. 
Its trust department looked after its 
own advertising and the responsibility 
for the general advertising rested in no 
particular officer or committee. As is 
not unusual, everybody took a hand 
in the advertising with the result, also 
not unusual, that the 
bank hadspentnearly 
$6,000 the year be- 
fore for a nonde- 
script mass of adver- 
tising in the city’s 
three newspapers. 
There had also been 
bought a miscellane- 
ous lot of calendars, 
clocks, small banks, 
posters, folders, mass 
plan material and 
what not. Some of 
it had been used and 
some had not. The 

Continued on page 32) 


R. Kerman, win- 
ner of second prize 
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75 tested, proven, 


practical and widely 
=: used stock and 

standard forms 

for all bank 

departments 


LIABILITY RECORD 


THE 


BURROUGHS 


Cut the cost 


keeping records 


HIS is the time of year when good bankers consider improving their 

records. Baker-Vawter standard banking forms, on high grade papers, 

ruled, printed and ready for instant use, will give you the kind of records 
you can be proud of. Made in large quantities, they can be bought in small lots 
and delivered promptly at surprisingly low cost. 

Every single one of these forms has survived the practical test of actual use in 
thousands of banks. Many banks have replaced special forms with these stand- 
ard forms at a saving, without changing or complicating their established sys- 
tems in the least. 

Let us mail you sample forms —deposit tickets, debit and credit tickets, dis- 
count, trust, loan department, collection records or for any other department of 
your bank. Send forms now used. Of course we'll gladly answer any questions. 


Be prepared to try Baker-Vawter the next time you need forms quickly. It 
will pay you to find out how Baker-Vawter forms will fit into your present sys- 
tem and cut costs. If we can serve you, it will pay you to know. Yet it costs 
nothing to find out. 


R 
BENTON 


All of these forms have 
RECORD OF CERTIFICATES OF DE ie] “made good’ in thousands 
SSE of banks. They save time 
forms carried in stock in- 
clude the following: 


t Draft Register 


Certificate of Deposit 
Register 


— 


i 

tt 


RECORD OF CHECKS CERTIFIED 


Cashier’s Check 
Register 


ee Certified Check 
Register 


Liability Ledger 
Collateral Record 


Bond Register 
Reconcilement Record 
Overdraft Record 


RECONCILEMENT RECORD 


[= — and 66 others. 


Machine Book-keeping Equipment + Printed Record Forms and Systems 
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S CLEARING HousSE Twenty-one 


new binder 
that locks itself 


’™“ HE new No. 983 is a sectional post binder that always locks, automati- _ for ° 
; cally. Once locked,“983” cannot unlock accidentally. The sharpest pres- Daily Statement 
r ~~ sure won't budge the ball-bearing lock. Gentle pressure on the two thumb Journal 
levers releases it. Raise the cover, insert or remove the leaves, then let go. The Registers 
top cover slides down the posts and locks automatically. No time is wasted— Bond Records 

quick, simple, sure. Loan and Discount 
Few parts; nothing to get out of order. Sturdy, simple, easy to operate. Records 
' Send us forms you now use showing size and punching. We'll quote price In fact —— 

| on No. 983 binders to fitthem. ~ 


- We make binders of several styles for all bank record purposes, built to give 
f | years of useful service. _— 
. Mail the coupon below with your letterhead. —_— ae 
There’s no obligation of course. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


Photograph taken in book-keeping de- 
partment of National RepublicCompany, 
Chicago, which finds No. 983 Binders 
save time and give splendid satisfaction. 


Baker- Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
(_] Send us sample and price of 
in quantities of. 


Quote price on binders 
to fit sheets enclosed. 


Mr 


; Loose Leaf Binders + Filing Cabinets + Unit Files 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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By T. D. MacGREGOR 


by the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, to win 
the co-operation of life insurance 
underwriters. One of the most spec- 
tacular efforts is by means of the 
loftiest electric sign in the world, 344 
feet above the sidewalk on top of the 
Columbus Circle office of the com- 
pany. From this sign, in moving 
letters which may be read miles away, 
flash messages on life insurance which 
are read by millions. Following is 
the text of three recent messages, 
which are changed bi-weekly: 
“Provide an immediate estate for 
your family by taking out life insur- 
ance. Conserve it for the use of your 
family by creating a life insurance 
trust. This will protect them against 
loss and assure a steady income. A 
conference with any of our Trust 
Officers will prove helpful. Please 


the. effort is being made 


write or phone for appointment.” 
“Over a billion dollars is lost every 

year by the public in the purchase of 

A large 


worthless stocks and bonds. 


he Insurance 
Trust High 


The Message Flashed From the 
World’s Loftiest Electric Sign 
Atop a New York Bank, Also 
Using the Radio and Press 


BURROUGHS 


THE 


part of this sum rep- 
resents the proceeds 
of life insurance poli- 
cies paid to widows 
and orphans and un- 
wisely invested by 
them. What will be 
the fate of your insur- 
ance money? You 
can protect this 
money for your loved 
ones by creating a life 
insurance trust. Con- 
sult ourTrust Officer.” 

“What provision 
are you making to 
care for your family 
in the event of sud- 


den death? They will 
need money and 
ability to manage money. We ad- 
vocate life insurance as one way to 
supply the money. And a life insur- 
ance trust with this bank as your 
trustee is a good way to insure proper 
management. If interested please con- 
fer with our Trust Officers.” 

Recently the trust officer of the 


company gave an address on busi- 
ness insurance which was broad- 
cast from Station WMSG. News- 
paper advertising was also used 
and thousands of pamphlets on 
life insurance were distributed, 
showing the company’s desire to 
co-operate with life insurance men. 
A special booklet was prepared 
containing a message to life in- 
surance underwriters and agents 


from President Nathan S. Jonas, 
the electric sign advertisements, 
and the trust officer’s address on 
“‘What Every Partnership Needs.” 
This booklet was sent to a selected 
list of insurance people and the 
name of each recipient was in- 
dividually printed on the cover 
of each booklet. Part of Mr. 
Jonas’ message was as follows: 
“As president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, and agent many 
years ago for the Northwestern 


The loftiest electric sign in the world 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, I 
should like to say a few words to life 
insurance underwriters and agents of 
the City of New York. 

“I know from my many years of 
practical experience as an agent your 
problems in selling insurance. I also 
know, as a banker, the vital need of 
the public for the protection of life 
insurance and which protection only 
life insurance affords. 

“Yours is a noble profession; you 
should be proud of it. Life insurance 
is a rare combination of savings, in- 
vestment and protection. You should 
think, as you approach a prospect, 
only of the services you are about to 
render him and his family. You 
should keep before you the picture of 
the man’s wife and his dependents. 
You must visualize what his death will 
mean to them and how insurance will 
protect them from the want and 
suffering that may follow after his 
death. Your prospect may not recog- 
nize you as a benefactor but his family 
will after his death. 

“Your field of endeavor in this city 
is practically unlimited. Every year 
it becomes apparent that life insurance, 
and life insurance only, will solve many 
of the problems that lie before us. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“We Start the New Year With 


Every point of ad- 
vantage—and there 
are many of them 
—has been worked 
out from years of 
study of posting 
work, with high effi- 
ciency alwaysinview 


APPY indeed is the book- 

keeping department that can 

start the new year with a full 

equipment of McBee Steel Ledger 

Trays. It means that many of 

the trials and tribulations of post- 
ing will be over. 


To discard old-fashioned bound 
ledgers, loose-leaf ledgers in racks 
or card ledgers in box-like metal 
or wooden trays, and have in their 
place these modern, scientific, 


BEE Binder Co. 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: 
Athens, O. 
Sussex, N. J 


Athens, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. 


efficient McBee Steel Ledger 
Trays means a tremendous ad- 
vance in office practice. 


Every part of the tray is pains- 
takingly designed to meet an 
important need and most admi- 
rably arranged to contribute to 
the ease and accuracy of every 
operation. 


We suggest that you let 
us supply you further 
information. 


Twenty-three 
Trays 
F 
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Bvuitr on an entirely new principle, this Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph marks a climax in 
Sturdy. 
simple. Unbelievably fast. 


check-writing machines. Mechanically 


It will write as fast as the keys can be touched. 


It can be operated at an astounding speed. For 


a reasonably experienced operator can fill in the 
amount line on checks with it at the rate of 1200 
to 1500 an hour. 

Think of the very tangible saving this means 
to your bank! Think of the lowered cost in 
time, in labor and in operating expenses the new 
Todd Super-Speed Protectograph will give you! 

In every respect the Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph is worthy of the name Todd. 


The Todd Experimental Laboratories 
y 


have been designing it, building it, im- 
proving it, perfecting it for years. Re- 


lentless tests in actual use have been — Trade™ 


made to insure a flawless performance. 
And now Todd feels that these years 


4 THE TODD COMPANY 12-26 


of experimentation and research are well repaic 
Countless trials enable us to guarantee a “foo 
proof” machine. The Super-Speed Protect: 
graph is presented to the banking world 

an added evidence of leadership of The To) 


Company. 


A Todd expert is ready to show you 
this new Protectograph 


You will probably want to investigate this Supe: 

Speed Protectograph. A demonstration will |» 
arranged gladly, and will impose no obligatio: 

Write today or send coupon. The Todd Cor 

pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N.. Y. Sole makers »«, 
the Protectograph, Todd Greenb« 
Checks and Super-Saf ety Checks. 


‘1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me the facts about the new Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph. 


TODD SYSTEM. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Read these facts 


about the new 
Super-Speed 


ERATION: The Super-Speed is made 
in both hand and electric operated 
models. 

onstrRucTION: The Super-Speed like 
all Todd products is wonderfully 
well-built and has long-wearing quali- 
All the bearings are fitted with 
the greatest care and accuracy and 
fully covered by the Todd guarantee. 


ties. 


4 OF CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Simpuicity: Just feed the check in, 
write in the-amount by simply touch- 
ing with finger tips, exactly as on an 
adding machine. 


Sprep: On account of its simplicity of 
operation, the adaptation of the key- 
board to the touch system, as used on 
adding and calculating machines, and 
the repeating mechanism where 
needed, this machine can be operated 
just as fast as the keys can be touched. 
The words “Exactly,” “Dollars” and 
“Cents” are imprinted automatically 
and only the figures are touched on 
the keyboard. Any reasonably ex- 
perienced operator can turn out at 


least 1200 to 1500 single checks an 
hour from an ordinary dividend or 
payroll list. 

Either the electric or hand 
operated model takes checks singly 


Freep: 


or in sheets of two to six or more. 
When the checks are fed singly, it is 
adjustable to any size check, and 
when the checks are fed in sheets, it 
is adjustable to the standard sizes 
recommended by the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


Repreatine: The simple touching of a 
repeat key permits the repeating of 
any amount as many times as may be 
desired and the re-inking of the type 
is taken care of automatically for 


each impression. 


CorrectinG Errors: The machine can 
be cleared instantly (before imprint- 
ing) if any error has been made in 


the set-up. 
Like all Todd machines the 


imprint is shredded (in two colors) 
right into the fiber of the paper with 
indelible ink. The words and figures 
are imprinted in large, clear type 
with brilliantly colored Todd perma- 
nent ink. 


IMPRINT: 


Re-inkine: The re-inking is an ex- 
tremely quick and clean operation. 
The convenient arrangement of the 
ink rolls permits of a lightning change 
and insures continuity of operation. 
No long stops for re-inking are neces- 
sary. You will find that the ink pads 
carry sufficient ink to run an unusu- 
ally long time. 

Tue Stanp: The sturdy, all-metal 
stand has hinged metal shelves on 
each side and an inclined shelf con- 
veniently arranged above the ma- 
chine. The whole stand is designed 
to aid in the efficiency and speed of 
operation. 
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4 1 Improved wide flap, with high shoulder 
a gives greater capacity, and strength. 


’ Gummed area 1% in. wide assures additional 


ty security, and permanent, tamper-proof 
sealing. 

i; 3 Wide over-lapping seams give greater 
i strength in the body of the envelope. 

a 4 Gum extending clear to the corners insures 
Ae tight sealing at most vital points. 


a 5 The old style flap and gum. Compare it with 
; the improved Glue-Locked Bankers’ Flap. 


#3 # GLUE-LOCKED—Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 


ASSOCIATED 
ENVELOPE 
a Better Equipped toMake Better Envelopes 


LOS ANGELES 

Coast Envelope Company 

re 610 East Second Street 

Phone— Metropolitan 3113 
KANSAS CITY 

Berkowitz Envelope Company 


* 19th and Campbell Streets 
Phone— Harrison 0092 

DES MOINES 

wy Berkowitz Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 


Phone— Walnut 957 


ST. LOUIS 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. 
Phone—Central 2525 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Monasch Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 
500 South Fifth Sereet 


CHICAGO 
Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone —Haymarket 7027 


BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope Corporation 
Montebello Avenue, Near 25th St. 
Phone— Homewood 8968 


CLEVELAND 
The Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 


DETROIT 
The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. 
530 Piquette Avenue 
Phone— Northway 2094 
PHILADELPHIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company 
320 North 13th Street 
Phone—Locust 0545 
NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre St.—Jamaica Plain 
Phone — Jamaica 4870 
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The ‘‘Clearers’’ of London Town 


(Continued from page 16) 


clearer’s own bank appearing on the 
credit side. When the extra hour 
permitted for returns is up, this form 
is totaled and the sides carried on to a 
balance sheet which by now bears all 
the ticked balances, pay or receive, of 
the other banks in the House; but 
before the clearer can close for the day 
he has to add the figures of the Country 
and Metropolitan clearings which have 
been supplied to him by those sections, 
they having completed their work 
earlier in the day. This done, he 
strikes a final balance of the sheet, 
the result denoting whether on the 
whole day’s working, his bank should 
pay or receive from the other banks 
collectively. Should he have to pay, 
he makes out a white form, signed by 
an official of his bank, authorizing the 
Bank of England to transfer from his 
bank’s account with them (all the 
clearing banks keep accounts with the 
Bank of England for this purpose) 
to the account of the Clearing House, 
such debit balance. Conversely, if he 
has to receive, he makes out a green 
form which is then signed by the Chief 
Inspector of the House, or either of his 
assistants, asking the Bank of England 
to credit his bank to the debit of the 
account of the House. 

It should perhaps be mentioned 
that the Bank of England only clears 
on one side in the Town, though on 
both in the others. That is to say, 
while it presents checks drawn on the 
other banks in the House, it does not 
receive those drawn upon itself. These 
are presented by each bank direct, in 
what is known as the Bank Charge. 
The Bank thus invariably has a 
charge balance in the House. 


"THE final adjustments and agree- 

ments of the whole work devolve 
upon the Inspector of the House and 
his colleagues, their task being by no 
means an easy one. The general 
management of the Clearing is governed 
by a body known as the Committee of 
the London Clearing Bankers. 

It is of interest also to note that by a 
rule of the House, clearing bankers 
cannot make direct presentation one to 
another, so that while all checks can 
be cleared as far as the Town is 
concerned, in one day, none can obtain 
priority, the fate of all being in suspense 
until the House finally closes for the 
day. 

The general appearance of the Clear- 
ing House today is very different from 
what it was thirty years ago. Then 
there were no machines, no girls, and 
no electric light. Everyone sat at the 
desks in the big hall with its low and 
gas-sooted ceiling and somewhat murky 
atmosphere, but we were a merry 
crew, nevertheless, with something of 
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the old turbulent spirit of the original 
founders pervading us.  Sing-songs 
were the order of the afternoon —until 
the Inspector returned from lunch; the 
favorite melodies being The Swannee 
River and Poor Old Joe. Curious 
characters there were galore. One 
fiery-tempered little man was reputed 
to have killed his dog in a fit of rage, 
and on settling-days, when the work 
was heaviest, it was the custom to 
infuriate him with a song which ended 
with “The waggle of the old dog’s 
tail,” —duly emphasised. His flow of 
language was superb, but those who 
had to agree with his entries after- 
wards had a bad time. Another, a 
head clearer, would stand for hours at 
your side, talking in a continuous 
stream of mumbling, while at intervals 
he laid a charge of snuff from the elbow 
of his sleeve to the tip of a finger, 
and in one sniff disposed of the lot. 
He said it prevented him catching 
colds. 


HE new juniors on the “running” 

used to have a sorry time. There 
would go up a shout of “New man 
at—” and as he progressed past the 
desks the frank criticisms of his 
personal appearance were far from 
flattering. Woe betide, too, the man 
who ventured to keep his hat on his 
head. I remember a general manager 
visiting the House wearing a resplend- 
ent “Topper.” After a concerted cry 
of “‘Hats!” to which he paid no notice, 
it went flying off before a volley of 
well-aimed paper balls. 

The House has had its tragedy as 
well. One day, when quite a junior, 
I entered the court just as a man 
staggered back against the entrance 
of the House and collapsed on the 
step. A woman was standing a few 
yards away with a muff in her hand. 
The muff concealed a knife and the 
man was dead. Her story was a very 
sad one, but she long ago completed 
the term of imprisonment which a 
stern justice saw fit to impose on her. 

Except at agreement times the 
House now looks rather deserted during 
the day, though from the machining 
rooms come a constant clicking and the 
chatter of youthful voices. A gay 
crowd still, no doubt, with its leavening 
of female society, but somehow one 
misses the old boisterous Clearers 
whose hour came when the adding 
machine took the place of the pen in 
the constant effort to dispose of a 
million or so checks a day. 


The French franc has more ups and 
downs than a drunken jockey on a 
swayback horse. — American Banker. 
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Twenty-seven 


open 


ERE, undoubtedly, is a letter you'd gladly 
Sig n if you still had the faith of a child. 


Well, what if there “ain't no Santa Claus’? 


There’s the Dictograph, a tried and true 
system of interior communication a sys- 
tem that will free your bank switchboard of the 
inter-department telephone burden and leave it 
free to take care of the outside calls ... a sys- 
tem that will save you time, steps and worry. 


“SvVOUR 


Dictograph ‘Address 


Santa 


BUSINESS 


A demonstration? It is yours for the asking. 
Merely write to the DicroGrapH PRopucts 
CorporaTION, 220 West 42nd Street, New 
York, or to any of our branches and agencies, 
located in all principal cities. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man... no waiting ...no walking 


me a copy of your booklet, 
AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’’ 


@ 


MASTER STATION 
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HEN you call in the Kardex Man, you are 
annexing the services of a most efficient Board 
of Advisers. Although not in your office in 
person, their knowledge and analytical ability is there 
nevertheless. The Kardex man will study your prob- 
lems, note existing conditions and carry away this 
information to be studied and carefully analyzed. 
The result of his study and investigation will be as 
carefully compiled as an auditor's report, and sub- 
Hundreds of thousands of mitted to you ina sincere spirit of helpfulness. You 
wide-awake business men k hi d: : . h 
ton may take his recommendations or not, as you wish. 
of % ar ~adboongedien You will find no obligation, either expressed or implied, 
cheerful wibhingness to help, 
his quiet manner of taking 


your problems to heart, will 
quickly win your whole heart- 


ed approval. Send for him 
today, there is no obligation. > n | 


775 Kardex Park 
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attached to them. They are submitted in a spirit of fo 
service. 
But, in all probability, you will not disregard the rr 
suggestions that he has given you, just as have so i 
many other business men followed his advice. You Pa 
will immediately appreciate the valuable ideas that he / * 
has brought forth. There will be no need for resist- vs Dg 
_ ance on your part. For the Kardex Man, trained in a & s + 
school of helpfulness, does not use high-pressure Le < Ps 
methods of selling. The instantly apparent value of "lee os m rg 
the ideas, their workability, will be quickly realized by A. Soe Se oe oe 
you. And you will be wise to use them. Mail the 
coupon today. He is at your service. 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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Thirty 


The Time— Now 
The Bank 


The Plan 


As manufacturers of the most 
successful incentive to stimulate 
systematic savings—the CALEN- 
DAR BANK—we have originated 
a SURE METHOD of securing new 
accounts at a lower cost to you 
than any other plan heretofore 
employed by progressive bankers. 


Your Problems 


First—Getting the prospect 
started saving. 


Second—Keeping his balance 
growing. 


We Solve Them 


Our plan and the Calendar Bank 
get the new depositors and sub- 
stantial active accounts with no 
effort on your part. We do it all 
and without cost to you until a 
year has elapsed and then you pay 
only for actual results. 


If you are interested in this proven 
method, which has won the whole- 
hearted approval of many bankers 
to whom we can refer you, let us 
explain. No obligations incurred 
by sending the coupon below to us. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send Calendar Bank for our 
inspection and also details of your 
personal service. 


City... 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


“A S FAR as I can see,” said the 

delegate’s wife, ‘‘about all 
financial advertisers do at conventions 
is ride up and down on the elevators.” 
So much for the Detroit F. A. A. 
Convention. 


We just had a bright idea as to 
what to do to promote the bank’s 
Women’s Department. What a 
wonder we didn’t think of it before! 
Arrange with the newspaper to take 
over the “Advice To The Lovelorn” 
column —or whatever the name of it 
may be in your particular town. 
What a chance that would be! 
Imagine, for instance, finding this in 
the morning mail — 

“Dear Mr. Banker: 

I know you can help me with my 
problem for I see by your advertise- 
ments that you can do anything. Iam 
a young girl of forty-two, and 1 am 
in trouble —I am afraid I am losing my 
husband’s love. We have only been 
married for twenty years, so maybe it 
is too early to tell—but he has not 
been home for five weeks now and has 
neither telephoned nor written me, so 
I have begun to suspect that perhaps 
he does not care for me quite so much 
as he did when he married me. I 
cannot imagine what should have 
caused him to feel this way and I hope 
you can help me figure out the reason. 

Yours tearfully, 
Lonesome Laura. 

P.S.—How can I reduce quickly? I 
gained fifty-five pounds last month, 
and would like to get back to my 
normal weight of three hundred and 
ten. Does peroxide injure the hair? 
What makes false teeth turn yellow? 
How often should poodle dogs be 
given a bath?” 

To which you could reply, via the 
columns of the morning paper, 

*‘Lonesome Laura —Have your hus- 
band’s salary attached and deposit it 
in a savings account at this bank with 
the provision, ‘both must sign.’ Your 
husband will return to you and you will 
effect a complete reconciliation in our 
lobby. For answers to your more 
personal question, consult our statis- 
tician.” 


That bill by the name of MacFadden 
Seems either to madden or gladden — 
Which way the shoe pinches 
Apparently cinches 

Whether it is a good ’un or bad ’un. 


Seems to me, that way back when I 
studied the so-called higher mathe- 
matics in school, there was something 
or other which was described as a 
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‘variable approaching the limit.” I’ve 
been trying to remember what it was. 
Now I’ve got it—it must have been 
the modern real estate appraisal. 


Perhaps it was the installment sales- 
men who first invented the theory that 
“anticipation is more pleasant than 
realization.” 


If he had lived today, Caesar would 
have come home bragging, “I came, 
I sold, I conquered.” 


It’s a terrible economic waste to 
have the bank lobby used for nothing 
at all eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. Why not rent it evenings for 
roller skating? 


Vice-president to guard—There’s a 
dog fight going on right outside my 
window! 

Guard —Yes, sir. Which one did 
you want to bet on, sir? 


Don’t blame the caddy if he thinks 


that the Battle of Bunker Hill was a _ 


golf tournament. 


‘“*Pardon me—Can I use your 
phone?” 

“Sorry —this is a private phone.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It will do just 
as well.” 


There was a young man named 
McSwink, 
Whose business seemed all on the 
blink — 
So he put out a flock 
Of no-par common stock — 
“Just think!” he said, “I’m McSwink, 
Inc.!” 


Bank publicity man to president — 
“I’ve made an extraordinary discovery 
—something of tremendous importance 
and absolutely unlimited possibilities — 
I think I’ve found a girl, in our force, 
here, who can swim the English 
Channel!” 


The Busy Banker at Home 


RS. FLETCHER: “Did you have 
a hard day at the office, dear?” 
Fletcher: “In re your question as to 
my day at the office, will say that 
business matters were pressing and 
that I am very tired.” 
Mrs. Fletcher: “‘Well, dear, dinner 
is ready.” 
Fletcher: ““Your statement re dinner 
duly noted, and your suggestion will be 
acted upon as soon as possible. In 
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spite of all I can do it will be five 
minutes before I can act upon this, 
owing to the fact that I have just 
lighted a cigar. ‘Trusting that this 
delay will not inconvenience you, and 
hoping that —” 

Mrs. Fletcher: ‘““Come to dinner at 
once! It’s getting cold.” 

Fletcher: ‘““Your complaint has been 
placed in my hands by the head of the 
department. This will be acted upon 
at once. Feeling sure that you will be 


pleased —” 
Mrs. Fletcher: ‘‘Well, thank 
Heavens! Won’t you have some 


potatoes, dear?” 

Fletcher: “Will go into conference 
with my appetite at once, and trust 
that we will arive at an early decision.” 

Mrs. Fletcher: ‘‘Please hurry, dear.” 

Fletcher: ““After a conference we 
are pleased to notify you that we will 
be highly pleased if this matter re the 
passing of potatoes can be pushed 
through at once. Also note the memo- 
randum re gravy, which should accom- 
pany the order for the potatoes. 
Thanking you for this favor, we remain, 
J. H. Fletcher.” — Travelers’ Beacon. 


The Farmer’s Wheat 


WASHINGTON farmer owed a na- 
tional bank, the bank held a crop 
mortgage on the farmer’s wheat, and a 
local merchant was pressing him for 
payment of an overdue account. 

“T can’t do a thing, for I’m mort- 
gaged to the bank, but we can see 
what they say,”’ the farmer suggested, 
and both parties interviewed the bank 
cashier. 

“If you'll take a note, and carry 
him along, the bank will pay the note 
out of the first money received from 
the wheat crop,” the cashier said. The 
merchant accepted the note, the bank 
received the proceeds of the crop, and 
applied the whole amount on the 
farmer’s indebtedness to the bank. 

“You agreed fair and square to pay 
me,” the merchant protested. 

“I know we did,” the cashier ad- 
mitted, “but such an agreement is 
beyond the powers of a national bank 
and is not binding on us.” 

The merchant was not satisfied with 
this argument, sued the bank in the 
Washington courts and the court 
ruled in his favor in a case reported in 
242 Pacific Reporter 42. 

“It is also urged that the bank, 
being a national bank, could not 
pledge its credit under circumstances 
such as detailed here; that to do so 
would be beyond its authority, and 
the result would be to impair the 
bank’s standing; but, as we have seen, 
the facts do not show a case of extend- 
ing credit, but only a promise of the 
bank to pay a debt in consideration of 
a benefit received by it,” said the 
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THE RIDGELY-FARMERS STATE BANK BUILDING, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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UR ORGANIZATION is equipped to 
handle the most intricate building 


iis 


iS operations whether in our immediate 

=i territory or in locations far removed 


from Chicago. A country-wide knowl- 
edge of market conditions for labor and 
materials, supplemented by thirty-two 
years’ experience in bank planning and 
building, enables us successfully to cope 
with every building problem confronting 
the banker, whether it be a large bank 
building, a remodeling operation, or 
an individual banking structure. 
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Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


court. —M. L. Hayward. 
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$10,000 for Advertising and How 


(Continued from page 19) 


Newspapers............... 


Bill Boards—One illuminated 


Enclosures (Statement or Pass Book) 
1,000 Trust Literature. . 
Postage 


Post Cards E. O. Mo... 


Window & Lobby Displays. 


PROPOSED BY AN ADVERTISING MAN 


Cuts 12 @ $7.00 each.............. 


5,000 monthly @ $12.00 per thousand 


newspaper advertising selling department, ete... .... 


84.00 
$2,405.36 
1,000.00 
1,800.00 
....$ 504.40 
18.00 
552.40 
720.00 
800.00 
240.00 
60.00 
1,100.00 
500.00 
500.00 
1,422.24 
Total $10,000.00 


implication was that none of it had 
been well used. Its savings depart- 
ment had not done well. Over 40 
per cent of its checking accounts 
showed balances below $25. It was 
set up as an old, leading and dignified 
institution but badly organized so far 
as its public relations were concerned. 

The task set before the contestants 
was to bring order out of this chaos by 
suggesting on an appropriation of 
$10,000 a year: 

a. A publicity policy for this bank 
to follow, in principle, permanently. 

b. A theme to be followed for the 
year, which forms the basis for adver- 
tising planned. 

c. A complete publicity program 
for the current year which will secure 
the greatest amount of benefit from a 
total expenditure of $10,000. 

Mr. Wetterau’s plan for the Blank 
National Bank involved the distribu- 
tion of the appropriation as itemized 
in the table above. 

After giving the reasons for each 
item in the schedule and samples of 
the kind of advertising he advocated, 
Mr. Wetterau said: 

secure returns on the advertising, 
if no new business development depart- 
ment was in use, I would have an 
officers’ meeting at least once a week, 
at which time specific prospects would 
be allotted to the officers in the best 
position to secure the accounts. These 
officers could secure assistance and 
co-operation from directors whenever 
desirable and at each meeting they 
would report back on the prospects 
allotted to them and secure their new 
list of names.” 

As a definition of advertising, Mr. 
Wetterau said it was designed “‘pri- 
marily to build in the public mind a 
favorable opinion of your institution 
for the purpose of opening the doors to 
your salesmen.” 


Among the leading briefs there was 
little difference in the principles ad- 
hered to, although there was wide 
divergence in their application. One 
of the most interesting briefs, however, 
came from a man, plainly bank- 
trained, who intimated broadly that 
he did not believe much in advertising 
and yet he entered an advertising 
contest with a new business program. 
His analysis of the situation was keen 
and his comments were pointed and 
interesting. In his prefatory remarks 
he said: 


“A PUBLICITY program is valuable 
only as an integral part of a com- 
prehensive new business program. 
“The unit cost of publicity in most 
banks is too high, either because the 
material is purchased outside, or be- 
cause too elaborate material is used, 
or, finally, because the publicity work 
is overdone. Too often the attempt is 
made to justify excessive publicity 
costs by falsely attributing the entire 
gains made by the bank to publicity 
work alone. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
“The officer in charge of publicity 
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and new business will be more valuable 
to his bank for the commitments he 
avoids than for those which he as- 
sumes. The bank will be amply 
repaid for his services if he succeeds in 
steering a safely charted course between 
the Scylla of ‘Syndicated Literature 
Series’ and the Charybdis of the 
peddler of account-getting plans.” 

In those paragraphs will be found a 
declaration of policy that is not often 
so boldly and clearly proclaimed. It 
is, however, one to which many bankers 
subscribe, sometimes, it may be said, 
because they feel that all publicity is 
abhorrent but oftener because they 
dislike to venture into something they 
do not understand. Such a declaration 
will give comfort to these modest or 
misunderstanding souls, because they 
agree with it, but it is of rather more 
importance to those who disagree — 
to the devotees of publicity who need 
the shock of a restraining influence to 
keep them in balance. Too much 
publicity is worse than too little and 
when there is too much, it is almost 
certain to be of the wrong tone and 
kind. 

The brief of this recalcitrant in the 
advertising field was given over to the 
development of business by new busi- 
ness effort, that is, direct solicitation, 
and through direct mail publicity. 
He supposed an equipment for the 
Blank National Bank of a central file, 
a multigraph or a battery of them, and 
addressographs. He included the sal- 
aries of solicitors for the trust and 
commercial departments and his direct 
mail matter he would send only to the 
customers of the bank. He would 
“‘eliminate newspaper advertising 
almost entirely, appearing in the public 
press only to commemorate some 
particular event marking the growth of 
the bank or the extension of its services.”’ 

He would avoid “mass plan”’ distri- 
bution of literature by hand as 
psychologically unsound, avoid all 
novelty distributions and campaigns 


*Explanation of 100,000 pieces of mail 
groups: 
II. All customers except savings 


Group I receives 3 


PROPOSED BY A BANK MAN 


Officer in charge new business and publicity 
One outside solicitor to concentrate on new commercial and trust business 2,500 


Publicity 
$ 
*c. 100,000 pieces direct mail..... 


Reduced to mailing list form, the Blank National Bank will have the following 


Group II receives the 3 above and 3 additional 
Group III receives the 6 above and 3 additional 


4,000 


Total $10,000 


20,000 
10,000 
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by outsiders, keep away from the series 
idea and have none of so-called “‘gen- 
eral publicity” schemes. But he would 
distribute calendars. Beyond that 
his entire effort, apart from direct 
solicitation, would be given to direct 


mail material sent to the bank’s 


customers. His financial program 
appears below on the opposite page. 

It is thus evident that the trust 
prospect, who is presumably the highest 
type of prospect, receives the most 
attention. 

Next is the larger group which 
includes all stockholders, safe deposit 
box holders, and checking account 
customers. 

Finally, the savings depositor receives 
three seasonal messages. This plan is 
a flexible one and can be varied at will. 

This brief was not considered by the 
judges of the contest as of importance 
because it was not to be classed as an 
advertising program. Its chief interest 
is its contrast to the other suggestions 
and programs and particularly because 
of its contrast to the composite of all 
the briefs. 


"THE classification of the Suggestions 

and the programs in all the briefs is 
of more than passing interest. There 
is sufficient unanimity as to salient 
features to make such classification 
comparatively easy. The makers of 
the briefs followed no system but a 
general adherence to the specifications 
laid down gave similarity. In many 
instances there was no distinction, 
in apportioning costs, between car 
ecards and billboards. Window and 
lobby displays were generally treated 
together. Direct mail matter was 
often divided according to kinds of 
material. Statement folders and blot- 
ters were sometimes separated from 
other direct mail or mass plan matter, 
and “novelties” is an inclusive term. 
But, with the exception of the man 
mentioned, every brief advocated the 
use of newspaper space. The amount 
of the appropriation to be used for 
that purpose varied but the variations 
were not great. One proposed to 
spend half the $10,000 for newspapers 
and one was as low as $1,800, but the 
usual recommendation was between 
$2,700 and $3,600. The composite 
belief was that about one-third of a 
$10,000 appropriation should be spent 
with newspapers. 

Billboards and direct mail matter 
were in about equal favor. Nine of 
the fifteen made specific recommen- 
dations as to billboards. The amounts 
suggested ranged from $600 to $3,900 
but the average was close to $1,200. 
We may say roughly that one-eighth 
of a $10,000 appropriation in such a 


city should be devoted to outdoor, | 


poster display. 
The recommendations for the use of 
direct mail matter cover a wider range. 


Thirty-three 


“@he 


Christmas Gift 


A HOME SAFE packed in a 
beautiful Holly Carton, with a Pass 
Book showing an Initial Deposit. 


Encourage the people of your com- 
munity to use this combination as 
their Christmas Gift to their friends. 


It will bring you many 
new depositors 


We will supply the safes in Holly 
Cartons without extra charge, 
and will furnish beautiful and 
appropriate Christmas Placards. 


Write us for prices and samples 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 


159 N. State St. CHICAGO 
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Greatest 
Known 
Defense 
Against 
Bank 
Burglary — 


A McClintock 
Bank Burglar 
Alarm System 


Provides positive protection 
against Burglary. 


Creates new business for 
the Bank. 


Increases confidence in the 
management. 


Safeguards the financial in- 
terests of the Stockholders 
and Customers. 


Protects the lives of em- 
ployes. 
Is the Best and Safest 


defense against daylight 
holdup attacks. 


Over 6,000 Customers using 
our service. 


Information 
gladly furnished 


BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 

COVER the COUNTRY 

O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
Mm LIS. - - MINA. 


INNEAPO 


They ran from $250 to $6,250 but the 
average is not far from $2,000. One 
may well hesitate to say that this is a 
composite argument for the expendi- 
ture of one-fifth of an appropriation 
of $10,000 for direct mail advertising. 
The calculations of cost show too many 
variations and often include multi- 
graph, addressograph, postage and 
labor costs and often assume that such 
costs are absorbed by the bank. Six 
favored the use of the mass plan for 
savings. Several included the cost of 
personal letters for the development of 
trust prospects and there was wide 
divergence of opinion as to the re- 
spective merits of direct letters and 
booklets for safe deposit promotion. 
A careful analysis disclosed a disposition 
to spend about $3,000 of the appro- 
priation for direct mail advertising of 
all kinds. 

Window and lobby displays were 
popular but the ideas of cost were too 
varied to permit accurate classification. 

A composite of the suggestions 
offered shows about as follows: 


Newspaper space................ $ 3,300 


3,000 
Window and Lobby Display. ..... 300 
Novelties and calendars....... a 600 
Miscellaneous and emergencies.... 1,600 

$10,000 


The miscellaneous recommendations 
cover a wide range. Included in them 
are letters on trade conditions, house 
organs and publications for savers, 
dues to various associations, programs, 
“holdups and blackmail,’’ which are 
specifically mentioned, training of per- 
sonnel, various novelties and, not 
infrequently, salaries of the advertising 
staff. If the composite suggestion 
were applied to the Blank National 
Bank its expenditures would be in 
substantial accord with the figures in 
the foregoing table. It is notable that 
Mr. Wetterau’s figures were not far 
from those in the composite tabulation. 


"THERE is a point, however, that 

remains for discussion and it is prob- 
ably of much greater importance than 
the amount of the appropriation or 
the division of the fund by classes or 
kinds of advertising. In all bank 
advertising, in all financial advertising 
and in all advertising, how it is done 
is of vastly more importance than what 
or how much is done. This is not to 
belittle or underestimate the indis- 
pensableness of continuity and 
relationship or harmony among all 
the classes of advertising but, assuming 
continuity and harmony, the quality 
of the copy and the material over- 
whelms all other factors. 

The size of newspaper space is less 
important than what is in that space. 
The form of a booklet or a folder is of 
little consequence compared to the 
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contents. Mass plan distribution has 
been discussed so much and so variously 
that distribution has come to be thought 
of as more important than what is 
distributed. No advertising is of 
value unless it is well distributed, but 
distribution is of no value unless there 
is something worth distributing. 

An advertising appropriation may be 
ideally adjusted to a bank’s capacity 
to pay or to its desire and ambition 
for growth; it may be ideally distrib- 
uted among the several classes of 
advertising and still the effort may 
come to a miserable end. How it is 
done is of far greater moment than 
what is done and the small spender 
may achieve better results than his 
lavish competitor. 

The advertising manager must be 
capable of laying out for his bank a 
scheme as competent as the best one 
disclosed by this contest but he must 
go beyond that if he is ideally equipped 
for the work that has fallen to him. 
Analysis of everything pertaining to a 
campaign is necessary but when analysis 
has been carried far enough it merges 
into sympathetic understanding of 
bank, of customers, or public, of 
community and the relationships and 
interdependencies among them. 

In such case there passes into the 
advertising itself a personal quality 
that gives the institution a character 
and tone and the public a confidence 
which manifests itself in pride in having 
connection with such a bank. Bank 
advertising is not merely physical; 
it may also have spirit. 


“If on Deposit Six 
Months’”’ 


A MAINE bank had issued a deposit 

certificate for $500 payable in 
current funds on return of the certificate 
properly indorsed —interest at 3 per 
cent “‘if on deposit six months,” —and 
then the question arose whether the 
certificate was negotiable. 

“No time for payment is specified, 
interest may or may not be paid, 
depending on whether the certificate 
runs for six months, and that makes the 
amount uncertain,” it was contended, 
but the Maine Supreme Court ruled 
that it was negotiable in a case re- 
ported in 47 Atlantic Reporter, 908. 

“No time of payment is mentioned 
in the certificate. It is accordingly 
payable on demand,”’ said the court. 
“If payment be demanded at any time 
within six months, the amount payable 
is certain; it is the face of the certificate 
and interest to the time of payment. 
In this respect the certificate is like a 
note payable at a time certain, with 
interest at a specified rate, from the 
date of the note, or from maturity, if 
it is not paid at maturity.”—M. L. 
Hayward. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Economics of Branch 
Banking 


(Continued from page 9) 


of ‘big business,” or “‘money power,” 
and in favor of the maintenance of 
local institutions. 

Therefore may it not be argued that 
these facts demonstrate the single 
factor of automobile congestion as 
being responsible alike for the prob- | 
lems confronting the city banker, and 
the action by state legislatures per- 
mitting state banks to open branches 
in the suburbs to relieve it? 

We have shown that with the 
exception of the agricultural states of | 
the Middle West, those which contain | 
large congested urban areas are the | 
ones that have made the change and | 
passed laws permitting branches. The 
result has been to seriously weaken 
the national banking system, and 
Louis T. McFadden describes the law 
that bears his name as follows: ‘““The 
main purpose of the McFadden bank- 
ing bill is to enable national banks to 
compete fairly with state banks and to 
establish a national policy with respect 
to branch banking.” 

In the last analysis, any problem, 
whether in banking or in other aspects of 
our community life, must be solved in 
accordance with the underlying condi- 
tions which have caused the problem 
to arise. If the foregoing analysis is 
correct, then we are driven to the 
conclusion that no arguments as to 
the respective theoretical advantages 
of unit and branch banks can prevail 
to prevent the further spread of state 
legislation authorizing branch banking | 
within city limits. If this should | 
occur, and if the McFadden Bill fails to | 
pass the national legislature, we shall | 
face serious problems as to the effect | 
upon the national banking and Federal | 
Reserve System. | 


The Illegal Loan 


INTERESTING situation arises 

when the law provides that a 
bank shall not lend more than a certain 
percentage of its capital to a single 
borrower, the bank makes a loan to a 
single borrower in excess of the legal 
limit, and the borrower “puts up” 
certain securities as collateral. Then, 
the borrower claims that on account of 
the illegality. of the loan, the title to 
the securities does not pass to the 
bank, or he may refuse to pay the 
loan, and apply to the courts for an 
injunction to prevent the bank from 
realizing on the collateral. 

“No borrower ever tried a stunt like 
that,” the reader may conclude, but 
the Kansas Supreme Court dealt with a 
similar case in 12 Kansas 238, and 
ruled in favor of the bank.—M. L. 
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This f free book 


EAR out this coupon at the 

top of this page and tell your 
secretary to mail it to us today. 
Upon its receipt we will send you, 
by return mail, the Parsons book 
illustrated. 

You will want to keep this Parsons 
book in your right hand drawer. 
Every time you want to specify 
loose-leaf paper, you will want to 
refer toit. For this conveniently in- 
dexed book contains information 
that will enable you to determine: 
1. The most suitable paper for every 

valuable record. 


2. The most suitable weight for each 
purpose. (It shows actual samples of 
substances 16-20-24-28-32 and 36.) 


3. The most economical size to 


This book also contains samples 
of the Parsons Perfect Hinge. Users 
of loose leaf systems will appreciate 
the way this Parsons feature relieves 
a ledger book of the “‘spring’’ in the 
pages at the binding end, giving each 
page a flat, perfect writing surface. 


Compare the Parsons Defendum 
samples in this book with the ledger 
paper you now use and notice the 
difference. Parsons Defendum has 
an easier writing surface; erases 
easier and clearer; and is tougher in 
texture, guaranteeing a permanent 
record of your transactions. Use buff 
for ease on the eyes. 


You should keep this free Parsons 
book in your desk for 


is an infallible guide. ) 

4. The correct rulings for each 
bookkeeping form (Samples 
of 12 standard rulings are 
actually illustrated), 
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to mail the coupon above 
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HE adoption of Rivet- 

Grip for The Federal 
Reserve Bank in Cincinnati, 
makes the ninth Federal 
Reserve Bank, or branch 
bank to have its Vaults pro- 
tected by Rivet-Grip. 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Re- 
inforcement provides bal- 
anced protection—top, bot- 
tom and walls of a vault 
being as strong as the doors. 
Rivet-Grip costs less than 
any other adequate and ef- 
fective system of vault pro- 
tection and gives a prefer- 
ential insurance classification 
and lowest insurance rates. 


Send for our brochure con- 
taining valuable information 
on the design and construc- 
tion of modern bank vaults. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 
Steer Joists 
Bank VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


2400 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


REINFORCEMENT cw» 
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The Styles in Photographs 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


HANGING styles present a com- 

pelling reason why, in photo- 
graphs for advertising, the bank 
sometimes should instruct the photog- 
rapher to work without human figures. 
The problem of styles, however, is 
not hopeless by any means, as witness 
an extraordinary illustration in a 
leaflet of the United States National 
Bank, Denver. 

The leaflet, on behalf of the savings 
department and entitled, “$15,000 at 
Fifty,” illustrates on the second page 
the savings account department of the 
bank. A scene in the bank lobby is 
shown —lines of depositors in front of 
the windows. 

This photograph was taken in 1920, 
Allan Herrick, publicity manager, con- 
fesses. Regularly since then, employ- 
ing a competent artist, Mr. Herrick 
has brought the photograph up to 
date. Through the retoucher’s art, 
skirts have been shortened, hats have 
been changed to conform to the year 
and the season. In 1926, this photo- 
graph is still doing excellent service. 

In general, however, the bank pub- 
licity department should avoid human 


figures in its photographs because of 
this factor. Especially is it true of the 
most iiportant photographs in a 
bank’s file—the lobby, or of the 
banking building. This is the photo- 
graph which for reproduction the 
institution will most frequently use. 
It can be employed literally thousands 
of times. 

Posing this “master” photograph 
requires special pains. With the United 
States National Bank, it is of the 
beautiful, large lobby. The original 
photograph was eleven by fourteen 
inches. Owing to insuperable 
photographic handicaps, it did not 
take in all that was required —so, 
later, at top and foot, the photograph 
was filled in to make a picture seven- 
teen inches by fourteen. And, for the 
purpose of better presentation, an 
“island” desk in the foreground of the 
actual premises was eliminated in the 
retouched “master” print. Now, a 
photograph was taken of the retouched 
“master” photograph. This made 
available inexpensive prints for ex- 
tensive use as desired. 

Some other photographs in the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


United States National bank files 
illustrate important things for the 
bank advertiser. Mr. Herrick put side 
by side two photographs of the ladies’ 
restroom. One was flat, unimpressive. 
The other had that important quality, 
“life.” There was snap in it. 

To take the good photograph, the 
photographer had used movie lights 
outside entrances to the room. A 
prominent lighting fixture in the room 
itself was illuminated. In consequence, 
there were lights and shadows utterly 
absent from the poor photograph. 

Contrasts, shadows, are indispen- 
sable in bank interior photographs. 
When a photographer is employed, 
special thought should be given to the 
point —for not all commercial photog- 
raphers, by any means, will use movie 
lights on their own initiative. For 
any type of bank photography, in any 
city, there is nearly always one best 
man. Part of the bank’s success in 
photography depends on locating this 
man —and then profiting in the future 
by virtue of experience with his work. 


SHADOWS are important, too, in 

exteriors, because, for one reason, 
the photograph taken at an angle is 
better nearly always than the one 
taken head on. Two photographs at 
the United States National of the 
impressive bank entrance, one head 
on, the other at an angle, demonstrate 
the soundness of the idea. The 
at-angle photograph was immensely 
superior to the other. 

Shadows are highly important, again, 
if an artist is to make a sketch from a 
photograph. He may refuse to attempt 
a sketch from a flat photograph, as 
actually occurred in Mr. Herrick’s 
first experience. 

The purpose for which a photograph 
is to be used influences technique. 
Photographs from which steel engrav- 
ings are to be made must be simple and 
open. Instead of including several 
persons, the photographer should in- 
clude but one. Composition should be 
simple. If a photograph is to be used 
right away, future change in styles is 
not a factor. Then, human figures, 
inevitably lending interest, almost cer- 
tainly are desirable. Who shall be 
used in photographs? Experience 
usually is that not until photographs 
are taken, can the person who will 
“take well’ be known for a certainty. 
Inexplicably some persons ‘‘take” far 
better than others. 

The photograph file at the United 
States National Bank contains up- 
wards of two hundred different photo- 
graphs. The classifications include, 
general — officers — miscellaneous, used 
for many different purposes; farms, 
especially for the farm loan depart- 
ments; municipals, such as school 
houses, civic improvements, for invest- 
ment department use; corporations, 
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Ae number of orders are combined by this 
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permit us to send a portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
2938 Benton Street Saint Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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Allisteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 

at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness— greater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
protection—and no wearing 
out. All these are Allsteel File 
advantages. 


Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantee you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 
Write for the newGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 
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officers 


public utility photographs in particular, 
for investment department use; booths 
and expositions, in which the bank 
participated; building, all interiors and 
exteriors; foreign, photographs of 
foreign banks of foreign countries; 
and directors, for use in 
numerous ways. With reference to the 
last mentioned classification it can be 


said that in the files are photographs of 
all officers, and as many directors as it 


has been practical to assemble. These 
photographs, it is worth mentioning, 
are taken in accordance with com- 
mercial photography principles rather 
than those of professional portraiture. 

A review of bank advertising liter- 
ature covering several years shows a 
continuous increase in use of photo- 
graphs. . This Denver bank has kept 


THE BURROUGHS 


step with the trend. Just now it is 
about to issue certain advertising 
literature consisting wholly of photo- 
graphs —dozens of them. 

Why are photographs increasingly 
used? Possibly the motion pictures, 
accustoming the younger generation 
to picture presentation of ideas and 
facts, contributed to the general popular 
attitude which now, indubitably, de- 
mands pictures. The very successful 
tabloid newspapers, almost wholly 
photographs, are one commentary on a 
universal condition. 

So, advertising photographs is a 
subject in which banks can interest 
themselves with expectations, probably 
to be realized, that what they learn 
about telling the story with pictures 
will be useful in divers advertising ways. 


A Worry Hour For Bankers 


HILE sitting in a_ broker's 
board room one afternoon 


=] | watching the proceeds of a life of 

} | toil go up in smoke —U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol furnishing the ignition —my 
| roving eyes met a sign at the top of 
| the 
_It disturbed me greatly. 
| did the broker know, apparently, that 
| I patronized him to werry, and that I 


board, “Don’t worry —Smile.” 


For little 


was then engaged in perfecting several 
experiments which later were to con- 
vince scientists that worry is an 
absolute necessity to a sound mind in 
a healthy body. 
Oblivious to all this, 
friend, of course, could 


broker 
divine 


my 
not 


| either the sinister satisfaction I de- 


rived from observing the holders of 
General Motors on those wild after- 
noons when that stock went soaring 
five or ten points on almost every 
quotation For these successful specu- 
lators, with their fortunes in the 
making to banish need, were in danger 
of the most terrible fate of all —that of 
having nothing to worry about. 

Leopold and Loeb—whose present 
residential address is Joliet Peniten- 
tiary—were at one time in such a 
predicament. ‘The reader will re- 
member them as perpetrators of a 
murder which was supposedly baffling 
to the authorities, but the solution of 
which was simple to me. They merely 
committed murder to find something to 
worry about. While they were still in 
school, their studies furnished the 
necessary food for worry. But once 
out of college and with no financial 
worries —what then? By murdering 
someone, they could worry whether or 
not they would be caught. After 
being caught, they could worry over 
their sentence. And now they have 
achieved permanent salvation, worry- 
ing when they will get out. 

Nero, who fiddled while Rome 
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burned, was probably the victim of an 
incurable optimist who told him not to 
worry regardless of what might hap- 
pen. School teachers point to him as 
«a horrible example of debauchery and 
cruelty. But the cruel monarch must 
always worry, if only in devising the 
instruments of his own cruelty. And 
worry was the one thing Nero sought 
to avoid. On the occasion of the 
famous spectacle of the burning of 
Rome, one pictures him as a pitifully 
forlorn figure, sitting on a balcony and 
fiddling to keep from worrying, while 
the smoke and flames were doing grim 
and terrible things to the soft, virginal 
Italian night. 

I shall be disappointed if these 
illustrations have not served to jar 
some of the reader’s convictions about 
the harmfulness of worry. To be sure, 
I realize that having been admonished 
not to worry all his life, the reader is 
apt to have strong prejudices against 
worry and to be hypercritical of its 
defenders. But maybe the following 
scientific explanation will completely 
change his opinion. 


CIENTISTS are now convinced that 

worry, taken in the right proportions, 
is necessary to the proper functioning 
of the Risikantwhypourtus, and that if 
this organ is not in good condition, it is 
likely to have a poisonous affect on the 
rest of the body and mind. The 
Rusikantwhypourtus—as the reader 
who has made a hobby of anatomy will 
know —is an imaginary line running 
from the left hip to the right bicep. 
I could elaborate on these points for 
whole pages, but once the matter has 
been explained to him, the layman will, 
in most cases, be more interested in 
practical application than scientific 
theory. And I want to advocate 
an hour of worry every day for the 
officers and employees of every bank. 
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It is not so easy to determine which 
is the best hour to select, as this varies 
with the climate and also the health of 
the worriers. My long years of 
research and experience have led me to 
the conclusion that worry is not a good 
thing to take with meals — witness the 
preponderance of married men with 
that lean and haggard look. Yet 
despite the difficulties of the subject, 
I think I can offer a suggestion that 
will be of immeasurable help to any 
banker. 

Let us say it is 2 p.m. in your office. 
Everyone has had plenty of time to 
digest his lunch. The afternoon mail 
has just come in. It contains a letter 
from your advertising agency or ser- 
vice with some copy enclosed. Leisurely 
you read the copy and decide it is 
terrible. Thank God for that! as it 
gives you something to worry about. 
Call all your staff together immediately. 
Let the customers go hang and throw 
all the incurable optimists out. Sit 
down and worry for a solid hour over 
the copy you have just received. When 
the worry hour is over, all relax and go 
back to work. Everyone will have a 
healthy Rusikantwhypourtus to com- 
plete the day’s labor. There is nothing 
like a worry hour to maintain the 
health and morale of your staff. And 
you'll find most advertising organiza- 
tions will provide plenty of material 
for worry. — Lowell S. Kerr. 


Box or Contents? 


FARMER John Brown locked the 

“bond box” which had cost $2.75 
at a mail order house, and contained 
the family documents of every nature 
and description. 

“I’m going to leave this with the 
bank today for safe keeping,”’ he said. 

“Yes, papers like that shouldn’t be 
left in the house,”” Mrs. Brown agreed, 
and that afternoon Brown handed it 
over to the cashier of the Agricola 
bank. 

A year later Brown strolled in and 
asked for the box. 

“I just want to unlock it, get a 
paper, and still leave the box,’”’ Brown 
explained. 

“I’m sorry,” the cashier answered, 
“but your box is lost. However, we'll 
settle on the value of your box and 
pay it.” 

“I don’t know whether I could 
make a list ’o the stuff in that box or 
not, right off the bat,” Brown demurred. 


“TI said the value of the box. We’re 


not interested in the contents.”’ 

“Do you pretend to tell me that if I 
put a $10,000 bond in a $2.50 box, 
lock it up, and hand it over to you, all 
you’ve got to pay for’s the old box?” 
Brown protested. 

“That’s the law in this state,’ was 
the positive reply. 

And the banker was right, as the 
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machines. 


Big Parade’’ 


is forming. Get in line with the many banks 
successfully solving endorsing problems with 
INTERNATIONAL CHECK ENDORSERS. 
The complete Line for the complete solution. 
Single Feed or Quantity Feed according to 
requirements of your individual system. 


Single Feed Model 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


© 


~-also manufacturers of ‘““SSEALOMETER” metered mailing 
Send for booklets today. 


Automatic 
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Model 


Massachusetts Supreme Court has laid 
down the rule that where a bank 
accepts a box or other receptacle for 
safe keeping, without knowledge of its 
contents, the bank is not ordinarily 
liable for the loss of the contents of the 
box. In other words, the bank be- 
comes a bailee of the box, not of the 
contents thereof. 

In a Massachusetts case involving 
a lost box containing a will, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court said: 

“Presumably it could be inferred 
from the evidence that the tin box 
was left at the bank for safe keeping; 
but there is nothing in the record to 
indicate that the bank knew or reason- 
ably ought to know that the will was 


contained in it. Acceptance of the 
box would not make the bank respon- 
sible for its contents.” — M. L. Hayward. 


The following postscript appeared 
on a letter written to Louis C. George 
by one of our correspondents: 

“Please excuse. New stenog and 
she has gone for the day (Thank God), 
and cannot rewrite this.” — Pepperboz. 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters--econom- 


ical, convenient. Printing presses 
& 


from $44.00 to $1200.00, 
Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 


In favor of the bandit 


TATISTICS this year in the United 
States show that there are four 
daylight holdups to one night burglary. 
Why? 
Because extensive night protection, 
installed at great costs, has caused the 
burglar to discard his tools for a gun 
and high-powered car—the easier way 
today. Why should he work so hard at 
night when a single dashing daylight 
attack will probably net him alarger loot? 
But where banks are protected by 
Federal Gas, the bandit is stopped. 


Are you fair to your customers in 
giving them daylight protection in some 
near proportion to the present need? 


Let us tell you about this daylight 
protection in our booklet, ‘‘Beating 
the Bandit."’ Write for a copy. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


1631 LIBERTY AVE. 


Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and Kansas City 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Advertising 
Managers and 
Sales Executives | 


Are you telling the story | 
of your products to a highly | 
selected list of business | 
executives? | 


BUSINESS goes to over 
172,000 live business execu- 
tives each month, in indi- 
vidual envelopes personally 
addressed, in manufactur- 
ing, wholesale and _ retail 
establishments. 


Write for Rate Card 
~ 
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Why Must We ‘‘Attach Hereto’’? 


(Continued from page 11) 


improvement of general correspondence 
has been sadly neglected, even in 
concerns whose sales letters are excel- 
lent. When we sink deeper into our 
swivel chairs to dictate correspondence, 
why do we transform ourselves into 
different personalities, as from Dr. 
Jekyll to Mr. Hyde, and utter to our 
stenographers, or dictating machines, 
the cumbersome jargon that was in 
vogue generations ago? 


STUDY of some of the letters and 
** carbon copies which have been 
tucked away in the correspondence files 
might prove interesting and enlighten- 
ing. Few letters will be free from the 
driftwood which forms so large a part 
of our correspondence vocabularies. 
You will find inconsistent statements, 
awkward and involved sentences, 
obscurities, errors of speech, and the 
evidence of careless thought. Gems 
like those which follow miss opportu- 
nities to cement cordial business 


| relationships; they only partially do 


the work that letters should do. 
Please find enclosed herewith our 
check to cover payment for . . which 
came to hand yesterday, for which we 
thank you very kindly —reads a letter 


signed by a bank officer who un- 


doubtedly speaks with directness when 
personally addressing customers of his 
bank. Why imply that a search is 
necessary to find the check? The use 
of find with enclosed is not ungram- 
matical, but it is unnecessary and 
objectionable. Enclosed is —is prefer- 
able. The expression, which came to 
hand, is a relic of ancient inheritance. 
Kindly has been previously mentioned. 
More than half the time used to 
dictate and transcribe these words was 
wasted. Revise it and save twelve 
words of the original twenty-two — 
Enclosed is our check to pay for . 

We thank you. 

Your very kind favor of the 12th inst. 
at hand and in reply wish to say that 
we would like very much to have . 

—A letter is a letter. Favor is a good 
word in its proper place, but a letter 
cannot possibly be a favor, although 
someone might do you a favor by 
writing a letter. Inst., prox., and ult. 
indicate that the writer is living in the 
past. The specific month should be 
used. ‘We would like —,” is incorrect. 
“‘We should like —,”’ properly expresses 
the wish or the hope that something 
may come to pass. This letter would 
be more effective if written: Thank 
you for your letter of November 12. 
We should like very much to have, etc. 

We have your wire of even date . 
Even date is bewhiskered. It is sup- 
posed to mean the same day, but even 
a well educated person might be 
obliged to grope for its meaning. 
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Telegram is preferable to wire, and 
if used in a telegram it costs no 
more. 

In accordance with request in your 
letter of the 25th . . The pronoun 
your or the article a or the should 
precede request. A direct statement is 
usually preferable, as: We are . 
which you requested in your letter of 
November 25. 

Will you kindly advise us in regard 
fo the financial responsibility of — — — 
your city? . We would also be glad 
to have you advise us, if you are ina 
position to do so, how he is .regarded 

. Addressed envelope enclosed 
for your reply for which we thank you 
in advance. At best, a credit inquiry 
letter is uninteresting. Moreover, it 
suggests effort. Should it not be 
written at least correctly, if not 
interestingly? The last sentence is 
both incorrect and incomplete. Js 
should precede enclosed. Rather, no 
mention should be made of the en- 
velope, because if enclosed the purpose 
is obvious. To thank in advance is 
impossible and preposterous. Until a 
service has been performed, thanks are 
out of place. Furthermore, thanking 
you in advance approaches discourtesy, 
because the phrase assumes that you 
will, of course, do what is asked. We 
shall appreciate is a good substitute. 

Enclosed you will find . . Kindly 
send us your check for same. <A search 
is implied, and the adjective same is 
erroneously used for the pronoun it. 

We understand from a letter we have 
Just received that your good bank is in 
the market . . Many letters sent by 
banks to other banks contain the 
phrase, “‘your good bank.” Its use 
denotes condescension, or it is an 
admission that the request, if any is 
made, is an imposition. If a compli- 
ment is deserved or intended, it should 
be paid directly. Perhaps this phrase 
originated in some large city bank, 
which sent numerous requests for 
credit information to banks in smaller 
cities or towns, for the purpose of 
flattery, or to “‘jolly’”’ the bankers into 
heeding the requests. 

We trust you will advise your client 
in the matter . . In this case, advise 
has been used correctly. A direct 
statement would be better than in the 
matter. Is not the word trust a trifle 
impudent? The use of hope would 
imply that the writer desired that the 
client should be advised, but was not 
sure he would be. Please advise your 
client would remove all doubt concern- 
ing the writer’s desire. There aré 
thousands of “trustful” souls in the 
business world. They are well-meaning 
folk, but the habit of “trusting”’ is too 
firmly imbedded in their vocabularies. 
Both hope and trust should have time 
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off for recreation; they should be called 
in for only occasional jobs. 

The foregoing are verbatim excerpts 
from letters written by or for banking 
institutions. They present some of 
the most flagrant violations of modern 
usage. If the letter writer would 
visualize the reader sitting across the 
desk, he would proceed to address him 
through the medium of a letter as man 
to man instead of as an abstraction 
far removed, and business letters would 
not be clutters of stilted, monotonous, 
hackneyed words and phrases. Here 
are some more: 

According to our records —It is quite 
obvious that information concerning 
an account or loan, for instance, is 
taken from “‘our’” records. The reader 
presumes that you speak authorita- 
tively. Therefore, this phrase is a 
waste of time and space. 

Please be advised is overworked. It 
is unnecessary, as well as incorrect. 
It can be omitted without changing 
the sense of the message. 

As per mixes languages. Per is a 
Latin preposition meaning through; 
therefore, when we write as per we 
actually say as through. 

We hand you herewith is impossible 
to perform, if sent by mail, unless the 
writer of the letter is employed by 
Uncle Sam as a letter carrier, and 
actually delivers the article. 

Attached hereto please find —one thing 
worse than this parrot-like chirp is 
the stenographer's neglect to attach 
the article 

And oblige, at the end of a letter, is 
weak and awkward. 

At an early date, intended for soon 
or a specific time, is worn to a frazzle. 

Awaiting your reply, we are is a 
flimsy way to ask fora reply. A direct 
statement should precede the compli- 
mentary close; a statement which ends 
with a period, instead of we are or we 
remain. 

The writer. Through a sense of false 
modesty many men refer to themselves 
in this manner when a pronoun —I or 
me —would be more effective, and more 
natural. 

As the case may be, Assuring you of 
our prompt attention, At all times, At 
your earliest convenience, Our records 
show, Permit us to say, Recent date — 
these and many other wornout, sing- 
songy, threadbare expressions should 
be buried with an appropriate ceremony. 


"THE form and appearance —the 

mechanics —of letters are important. 
A good letter typed sloppily on the 
letter-sheet resembles a man wearing 
disreputable shoes while neatly attired 
from the ankles up. Margins should be 
even; the letter should be centered in 
the page; the paragraphs should be 
properly spaced; the punctuation 
should be correct. A letter should 
not look crowded. Every bank should 


The Only Safe Deposit Box Listed as Standard 
‘‘Burglary’’ by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Built in a variely of uniform 
sections. Designed for the 
bank that never stops growing. 


SUCH PROTECTION 


Relieves You From All Worry! 


Just stop to analyze what it would mean to your peace of mind, 
to the satisfaction of your customers and to the rentability of 
your safe deposit boxes, to have and to offer this protection. 
And yet, the cost of ‘“‘Four-Lock-Door’’ Safe Deposit Boxes, 
the only boxes listed as Standard Burglary by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, parallels the cost of ordinary boxes. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
“‘Safety Standard of the World’’ 


Side Loch, 


LOCK NO.2 


Acomprehensive bookon the‘*Four-Lock- 
Door” Safe Deposit Box will be mailed 
upon request. Write for a copy today. 


adopt a standard form, or “set-up,” 
for its letters. Samples of short, 
medium, and long letters should be 
given to every stenographer who joins 
the organization. Thus new employees 
will get a better understanding of what 
is expected, and their work will prove 
more satisfactory. 

There is another phase of this subject 
of business correspondence. Call it 
“letter economics.” To the banker 
who, in connection with loans, gives 
more favorable consideration to the 
firm whose business is conducted eco- 
nomically than to the concern that 
wastes money, this phase should have 
a strong appeal. How much money in 
time and salaries is wasted in your 


industry has its 


recognized leader 
WESTON 
LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
occupies that posi- 
tion in the ledger 
paper industry 
Byron Weston (gompany 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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One of the “Stars” of the 
APSCO LINE 


= 


The “Dandy” 
A Pencil Sharpener of the Highest Type 
Wuy not usea“QuaLity” Pencil 
Sharpener? The “Dandy” is 
automatic—absolutely assures a 
“perfect point” with twenty per 
cent saving of pencils. 
Sharpens all sizes of pencils or 
crayons—solid tool steel cutters 
—adjuster for fine, medium or 
blunt points—feeds itself. 

apeco Line Junior—$3.50 


—at Dexter—65.00 
Good Dealers ) Dandy: 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The “‘Chicago”’ 


the world famous 


What 


Others 


About the 


OPERATION 
ONE. REGISTER 


SYSTEM 


“So far we have not been out of 
balance a penny. The One-O peration 
Note Register System is faster and 
much better in every way than the 
old method and we like it." Signed, 


Travis B. Bryan, Cashier 
First National Bank, Bryan, Texas 


Letters of this character are received 
daily from the thousands of Banks using 
this System nationally. 


We would appreciate the opportunity 
to mail you samples and our booklet that 
you may see the points of superiority 
this system has over others. 


Union Savings Systems Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


| bank as the result of failure or neglect 


to modernize the correspondence vo- 
cabularies of the persons who dictate 
letters? The time of executives is too 
valuable to be wasted; stenographers’ 
time is required to take notes, to 
transcribe them. Then, there is wear 
and tear of typewriting equipment, 
the wearing of ribbons, and other 
minor items which enter into the cost of 
the production of letters. Consider 
the saving that can be achieved by 
eliminating the unnecessary words 
which find their way into the letters of 
any average bank. Consider, also, 
the time thus saved for productive 
work, and the results which may be 
derived from better letters. 

How shall we improve our letters? 
The problem has been solved by others 
in divers ways. A school is conducted 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company; manuals, one for 
dictators and one for stenographers, 
are published. Wilson & Company 
issued “‘A Handbook For Stenog- 
raphers.”” Firms like the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, the National 
Cash Register Company, and many 
others issue Correspondence Bulletins 


| for general distribution throughout 
| their organizations. They have resulted 
_in a marked improvement. 
_ these firms employ 


Some of 
correspondence 
supervisors whose duties embrace 
reading copies of outgoing letters, 


| and suggesting corrections and im- 
| provements. 


Are banks so far behind that none of 


them has taken a stand for better 


letters? No. Several years ago the 


_ National City Bank of New York 


THE BURROUGHS 


prepared a textbook, or manual, on 
letter-writing for the members of its 
large organization. The Bank of Italy 
has a correspondence advisor in its 
organization. An advisor in the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston 
conducts classes in correspondence, 
reconstructing letters from the bank’s 
own files. Other banks which are 
endeavoring to elevate the tone of their 
letters are making rapid strides. 


How can the medium or small-sized 

bank, which cannot afford to pay for 
the services of a correspondence ad- 
visor, meet this situation? An officer, 
or some other bright chap in the bank 
should be persuaded to assume the 
light task of preparing correspondence 
bulletins for distribution to all the 
employees. There will be no dearth of 
material if the letters received or 
written by the bank are watched for 
errors and objectionable features. Per- 
sonal references should be avoided 
lest the bulletins arouse antagonism. 
The person who “plays teacher” will 
undoubtedly derive the greatest benefit, 
but if he arouses the interest of those 
who are responsible for the bank’s 
correspondence, the improvement in 
the tone of outgoing letters will be 
very noticeable soon. In two or three 
hours a month sufficient material can 
be assembled for a half-dozen bulletins. 
Homeopathic doses are more effective, 
because they are more readily digested. 
The bulletins should be concise; 
obviously, they should be correct. 
By ridiculing some of the most 
“notorious” offenders, the sooner will 
they be “relieved” of dictation of the 
correspondence. 


Know Your Eggs and Scatter Em 


(Continued from page 7) 


_ improvements would last a long time 


and increase output. If the new equip- 


| ment is installed, what proportion of 
_ the cost should be charged to repairs 


and what part to new construction? 
This is a question concerning which 
there may well be as many opinions 
as there are engineers in the confer- 
ence. Under such circumstances the 
accountant will not run seriously 
counter to his conscience if he enters 
the item for repairs at any point be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $3,000,000, pro- 
vided he is also likely thereby to follow 
the wishes of his superiors. 


AS WE have said, another very 

elasticitem in theaccountsisdepreci- 
ation. There can be no question that 
most of the parts of a factory or rail- 
way are steadily wearing out. Much 
of the equipment, however, is dis- 
carded while it is still in good physical 
condition. It is very difficult to tell in 


advance just when an old machine will © 
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be replaced by one of more modern 
type. Hence it is extremely hard to 
make a reliable percentage allowance 
for physical deterioration. Further- 
more, it is by no means certain that the 
ability to produce income will diminish 
at a rate paralleling the decline in 
physical quality. And this is not all. 
Many types of property consist of 
small units which are replaced one by 
one and cannot be listed separately. 
Thus, on a railroad, ties and ballast 
are being replaced every month in the 
year, and there is no reason for the 
condition of the roadbed to grow worse 
as the years pass. In fact, in many 
instances, it is constantly improving. 
Similarly, in a factory, parts of ma- 
chinery, or whole machines are con- 
stantly being replaced. In this case, 
then, there seems to be no justification 
for a depreciation allowance. There- 


fore, since depreciation is hard to define 
and even more difficult to measure, we 
can understand why the account is 
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treated differently by different con- 
cerns, and why there is no uniformity 
of methods of recording it by the same 
concern in different years. 

Since net earnings are usually but a 
small percentage of gross earnings, it 
follows that adjustments in the repairs 
and depreciation accounts may affect 
in a striking manner the purported 
net earnings for the year and hence 
the amounts carried to surplus. That 
this is true is illustrated by a com- 
parison of the two hypothetical state- 
ments. 

Let us suppose that the officials of 
the manufacturing company which 
installs the new boilers and machines 
were anxious to make a poor showing 


for the year in order to evade income | 


taxes and forestail the clamoring of 
stockholders for dividends. Their 
annual accounting might appear as in 
Statement I, as follows: 


STATEMENT DESIGNED TO AVOID 
NECESSITY OF PAYING DIVIDENDS 
OR INCOME TAXES 


Gross Income... . $26,500,000 
Expenses 
$ 3,000,000 
Depreciation... 1,500,000 
22,500,000 
Total expenses... ..... .27,000,000 
Value of property at beginning 
Value of property at end of 
$76,200,000 


In this statement the accountant 
has entered under repairs $3,000,000 
of the $5,000,000 total cost of the new 
equipment, his assumption being that 


it would cost this much today to 


replace the worn-out boilers and ma- 
chines. The amount remaining to be 
entered in the new construction rather 
than in the expense account is only 


‘$2,000,000. He has also seen fit to 


allow for depreciation on the buildings, 
etc., possessed by the concern — 
$1,500,000 seeming to be a moderate 
allowance. When this is done, how- 
ever, the total expense bill is raised to 
$27,000,000, leaving a deficit for the 
year of half a million dollars. Clearly 
the company is in no shape to pay 
dividends and ought not to be subject 
to income tax. 

Let us imagine, on the other hand, 
that the directors are not in the mood 
we have assumed in the previous 
example but that they feel that, in 
order to facilitate the flotation of some 
new issues of securities, this is a good 
time to make a liberal disbursement 
to the stockholders. Then they may 
present Statement II, as shown in next 
column. 

In this statement, we find that 
$4,000,000 out of the $5,000,000 spent 
for the new boilers and machinery have 
been charged to new construction, 
leaving only $1,060,000 to appear as 
current expense, this latter amount 
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HE new Jefferson-Gravois Bank of St. Louis is a striking 

exemplification of the advantages to be derived from our 
single contract plan. Every detail of design, plan, construction 
and equipment was handled by us under one contract and the 
entire cost was determined and guaranteed before the working 
plans were prepared. Send for portfolio showing views of 
5 many other banks we have served in a like manner. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT Co. 
Ninth and Sidney Streets, SF. LOUIS, MO. 
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STATEMENT DESIGNED TO FACILI- 
TATE THE SALE OF SECURITIES 


$26,500,000 
Expenses 
$ 1,000,000 
Depreciation... 500,000 
500,000 
Total expenses......... 24,000,000 
2,000,000 
Balance carried to surplus........ 500,000 
Value of property at beginning 
Value of property at end of 


being the original cost of the equipment 
which was replaced. The limitation 


of the allowance for depreciation to 
$500,000 is easily explained by the 
fact that all of the company’s property 
is constantly maintained in the best of 
condition, and therefore the sum 
allotted is extremely liberal. With 
repairs costing only $1,000,000 and 
depreciation but $500,000, total ex- 
penses for the year amount to only 
$24,000,000 —leaving a net income of 
$2,500,000. The payment of $2,000,000 
in dividends still leaves $500,000 to be 
added to the book value of the stock. 
Hence, the concern appears to be 
prosperous and eminently capable of 
carrying a new bond issue or perhaps of 
floating some preferred stock —and yet, 
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Burroughs 


Non-Lint 


Adding Machine Paper 


= Strong enough to 

withstand tension re- 

quired for feeding in 
machine. 


Hard, smooth  sur- 
face insures a clear 


impression. 


__ Free from dust and 
“paper lint."* 


4— Tightly wound rolls 


insure uniform paper 
feed. 


5— Glazed finish does not 
absorb excessive rib- 
bon ink. 


Not An Ordinary 
Paper 


Ordinary adding machine 
paper often contains lint or 
minute particles of paper dust 
which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause me- 
chanical trouble. 


Burroughs non-lint adding 
machine paper is not an ordi- 
nary paper. It is produced 
under a special Burroughs 
formula worked out to give 
the best results for Burroughs 
Adding Machines over a long 
period of time. 


Protects Your 
Machine 


Safeguard the operation of 
your Burroughs machine by 
insisting on genuine Bur- 
roughs non-lint roll paper. 
You can get it from the local 
Burroughs office or by writing 
to— 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Mich. 


Reasons 


Why you should insist on 


the only change been 
accounts! 

When such a transformation can 
be wrought merely by shifting a few 
figures, is it any wonder that the 
ordinary investor is unable, by looking 
at the annual report of a corporation, 
always to judge correctly as to whether 
its stock is a sound investment or 
nothing but a wild speculation? 

If the changes in the balance sheet 
of a corporation have any significance 
whatever, one would naturally infer 
that the carrying of large sums to 
surplus must normally result in en- 
hancing materially the earning power 
of the corporation, with the result 
that the stock of the corporation will 
rise in value and that, ere long, divi- 
dend payments will be increased. 
Unfortunately for the studious investor, 
such is not always the case, a fact well 
illustrated by the record of a company 
which supposedly profited greatly by 
war orders. In 1916, this company 
had a recorded surplus of $10,000,000, 
in addition to assets supposedly suf- 
ficient to cover at par the $25,000,000 
worth of common stock. During the 
next five years, the accounts of the 
company show that $43,000,000 was 
carried to surplus, giving a book value 
of $78,000,000 to the $25,000,000 worth 
of stock outstanding, or of over $300 
per share. Yet, in the year 1920, this 
stock could be bought for $140 per 
share and in the next year fell below 
par. Manifestly, the carrying of these 
great amounts to surplus did not 
result in increasing the value of the 
stock in anything like a corresponding 
proportion. Furthermore, the stock- 
holders have never received dividends 
sufficiently large to indicate that the 
surplus had much reality. One is not 
justified, however, in assuming that 
there was any attempt on the part of 
the officials to deceive the stockholders. 
The additional money may have all 
been invested in new plant and equip- 
ment, but building a new plant does 
not necessarily bring in new orders or 
new profits. 

One may say, of course, that this is a 
special instance —but the same general 
principle holds for the railways of the 
United States taken as a_ whole. 
According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the steam railways of the 
country showed, in 1912, a_ total 
investment in road and equipment of 
about $16,000,000,000. By 1926, this 
had been increased to over $22,000,- 
000,000. In other words, the railroads 
had apparently put into their business 
out of earnings or new money more 
than $6,000,000,000. In the five-year 
period from 1910 to 1914 inclusive, 
however, the railroads paid out in 
dividends, $2,087,000,000, while in the 
five years from 1920 to 1924 inclusive 
they paid out but $1,921,000,000 or a 
slightly less amount. But this is not 


in the 
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all. In the latter period, the dollars 
had not more than three-fifths the 
purchasing power that they had in the 
earlier period. It would appear, there- 
fore, that despite the fact that the 
nominal value of railway assets had 
increased by over one-third, stock- 
holders in the post-war period were 
receiving but slightly more than half 
as much in purchasing power as they 
were in the five years immediately 
preceding the war. Here we have clear 
evidence that, in a whole industry, 
there may be little connection between 
the disbursements to stockholders and 
the value shown by the books. 

We have just mentioned the wide 
difference between pre-war dollars and 
post-war dollars as regards their com- 
mand over goods. In any period in 
which the value of money is fluctuating 
greatly, the difficulty of making a set 
of accounts give a true picture of the 
state of business is greatly increased. 
Under such conditions, the average 
accountant, when he tries to make up 
his depreciation account, finds himself 
wholly at sea, for reasons which may 
be illustrated by the following simple 
hypothetical example. 

Just before the United States entered 
the war, a Dakota man sold a section 
of farm land for $20,000 and used half 
of the money to buy a grain elevator 
and the other half as working capital. 
He bought and sold many thousands of 
bushels of grain at a reasonable margin 
of profit. Ile withdrew no money from 
the business. On January 1, 1920, his 
books showed the following assets: 


Elevator (cost less depreciation)...$ 9,000 
Wheat on hand (9,000 bu. at 


There were no liabilities. It appeared. 


to him, therefore, that his operations 
to date had netted him $12,000 profit. 

As competition was becoming keen, 
he decided to sell out. He received 
$13,000 for the elevator and $18,000 
for the wheat and thus found himself 
with cash on hand amounting to 
$36,000. He was greatly pleased, for 
it now appeared that he had gained 
$16,000 instead of the $12,000 which 
his books had indicated. 

He decided to reinvest the money in 
farm land, but, when he tried to do so, 
he discovered that a section of land as 
good as the one he had sold now cost 
$40,000. Reluctantly he turned to 
other fields. But, much to his chagrin, 
he discovered that what had happened 
to land had also occurred in other 
fields—prices on the average had 
doubled. He was forced at last to face 
the unpleasant truth that his profits had 
been nothing but phantasies conjured 
up by unsound methods of accounting. 

He had thought he was most con- 
servative in his accounting methods, 
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for he had carried his elevator at cost. 
As a matter of fact, it ought to have 
been marked up with the increase in 
values. ‘To calculate his profits cor- 
rectly, however, it was necessary to 
divide by appropriate index numbers 
the values of the assets at the beginning 
and at the end of the period. If we 
consider the situations prevailing both 
at the beginning and at the time when 
all property had been converted into 
cash, we obtain the following reselts: — 


Beginning of period 


Cash $20,000. 
Index number 1.00. ~ $20,000 


Close of period 


Cash $36,000 
Index number ~~ 2.00 $18,000 
$18,000 


— $20,000 = Net loss of 
$2,000 

The loss is here measured in dollars 
valued as at the beginning of the 
period. His loss in dollars current at 
the end of the period would be $2,000 
x 2.00 (the index number) — $4,000. 

Clearly, the Dakota man’s books had 
not been kept in a way to reveal the 
truth. The same can be said of the 
accounts of practically all of the 
business enterprises of the United 


~ States in periods when the price level 


is shifting rapidly —such periods, for 
example, as the years 1914 to 1922. 
During most of these years, the typical 
business executive did not know 
whether he was making or losing 
money. Clearly, then, he was in no 
position to give enlightening informa- 
tion to the prospective purchaser of 
the securities of his corporation. 

The pitfalls that have just been 
described are only a few of the many 
that yawn for the unwary investor. 
Is it possible to escape them all? 
The answer is that there is always 
considerable risk attending every in- 
vestment—no matter how safe it is 
generally supposed to be. However, 
the conservative investor may attain 
comparative safety if he adheres to the 
following rules in placing the major 
part of his funds: 

1. Never buy the securities of an 
unseasoned enterprise. Thereare plenty 
of companies that have flourished for 
decades. 

2. Never put all your eggs in one 
basket. Have at least ten baskets 
with the eggs about equally divided, 
even if there is but one egg for each 
basket. 

3. Do not buy any issue on the sole 
advice of a person having that security 
for sale—even though he represents 
the greatést of banking houses. Get 
the advice of unbiased experts. 

4. Put only a fraction of your 
money into securities such as high 
grade bonds, which, in times of in- 
flation, will not rise in value with the 
general price level. 

5. Do not deal on margin and 


telephones. 


service. 


VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone readslike a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 


In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 


The Bell System alone requires a personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” 


TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES 


D.F Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“‘The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


especially do not sell securities short. 

6. Ina period when security prices 
are high, never buy stocks of any 
variety, or bonds having more than 
two years to run. This instruction 
holds for high grade as well as specu- 
lative securities. The best of them go 
down when the smash comes. 

7. Do not invest in a bond or stock 
until the past earnings record of the 
corporation and the rating of the 
securities, as given in a reliable rating 
book, have been studied carefudy 
either by yourself or your adviser. 

Following these seven rules will 
eliminate the opportunity to get rich 
quick but, in most cases, will give 
safety and a moderate return on the 
amount invested. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The Insurance Trust on 
High 
(Continued from page 22) 
You have the best wishes of the 
banking interests for your success. 

“All banks and trust companies 
are anxious to help any cause that 
leads to thrift, which creates wealth 
and which benefits the general public — 
and nothing accomplishes these worthy 
objects better than life insurance. 

“In our own institution, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, we have by 
various means urged on ‘our own 
customers the desirability of protecting 
themselves, their families and their 
businesses by taking out insurance on 
their lives.” 
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System 100% Efficient 


HE ILLUSTRATION on the opposite page shows two methods of 
© writing bank transit letters. The one above requires 70 
manual operations. The one below requires only 11 operations 
and furnishes the same positive information. 


This is one reason why the advantages of the Numerical 
‘Transit System are immediately apparent to every banker. 


To assist you in getting complete information regarding this 
system the Burroughs company has prepared a portfolio based on 
a recent survey conducted among banks using the complete 
Numerical Transit System. This portfolio not only contains the 
latest and most up-to-date methods of handling bank transit work | 
but also describes the “Code,” “Block,” “‘Auxiliary Sheet” and 
“Combination” plans any one of which assures a numerical transit 
system that is 100 per cent efficient. 


We believe this book contains information that will assist you 
in handling your transit work. If you would like to examine it, 
call the nearest Burroughs office or mail the coupon. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 


At the right is illustrated the cover 
of the new Bank Transit Portfolio. It 
has not been possible to produce this 
portfolio in large quantities. Each 
Burroughs representative has been sup- 
plied with one copy that he will be 
glad to reriew with you at any time 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company | 
6171 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

I would like to review your portfolio containing | 
the latest and most up-to-date methods for handling | 
‘numerical transit work. 


coe. 
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Building for the Future 


SOMETIME you are going 
to need a Cleveland banking 
connection big enough in 
size and spirit to give you 
a full measure of assistance. 


AVAL 


< 2 
tm UNION TRUST<c.. § 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 “Mllions 
SINCE "61 A BANK FOR BANKERS 
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A Square Deal for Em- 
ployees 


(Continued from page 14) 

income is a wage earner. Even the use 
of the word salary as contrasted with 
wage is often a concession to the vanity 
of the one receiving the salary and not 
a true expression of the worth of his 
services. The wise employer, there- 
fore, will endeavor to make his 
employees feel this spirit of fellow 
workmen. He will do everything to 
create a feeling of self-respect on the 
part of his employees and will never 
permit himself to assume a patronizing 
attitude towards his fellow workers. 
He will especially avoid permitting 
any outside agencies to come into his 
organization and preach to his em- 
ployees about loyalty, about service, 
or even about thrift. He ought to 
proceed on the assumption, provided 
he has a properly organized employee 
division, that his office boy is just as 
much interested in doing his job 
satisfactorily as is the president of the 
bank and he is in no danger of being 
disillusioned if his employee depart- 
ment is properly organized, for it will 
be easy to find out whether either the 
office boy or the most important 
department head is doing his work 
satisfactorily. 

This self-respect of employees is a 
fundamental basis on which to build 
the true relationship between employer 
and employee and nothing can do more 
injury to it than a patronizing attitude 
towards the employee or any dis- 
position within or without to preach to 
employees about virtues they should 
possess or vices from which they should 
abstain. This is the psychological 
weakness of all negative preaching 
and anything that strikes at the self- 
respect of employees either in personal 
treatment or in house organs or posters 
within the organization seeking to 
inculcate virtues or avoid vices which 
the employer has no right to assume 
the employee either does not have or 
should not acquire, lays the foundation 
for that discontent which so often 
arises in banking or business concerns. 


Next Month === 


C. C. Martin, National Paper 
& Type Company, on ‘Inter- 
national Banking.” 


Howarp McLELLAN on New 
York's crime laws which have 
effectually stopped. the crime 
wave there 


IVAN WRIGHT, of the University 
of Illinois, on ‘“‘Will Prosperity 
Ever End?” 


And another Director Clutchbill 
story—‘‘A Claw in the Dark” 
by FRED CoPELAND. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-12-26-aDv. 
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How a Stateanda~ =n 


‘Bank are Linked pa 
Together 


Converting the products of the field or forge, 
loom or lathe, mine or mill into money, is a 
series of operations which require a vital element 
—a flexible banking system—in order to furnish 
The Harvest of Gold for producer and consumer. 


Protective legislative measures very wisely limit the 
liability of a borrower to any one bank. This some- 
times makes it necessary for large industries located 
in small communities to seek additional credit in 
financial centers. Such service is extended thru our 
local correspondent banks. 


With a capitalization of over $20,000,000, the First 
National Group is able to serve adequately corre- 
spondent banks, individuals and corporations. 


Investment Service “5 


Through the First National Company with its New 
York and Chicago oflices, a complete investment 
service is offered to those who wish market quo- 
tations, to buy or sell securities, collect interest 
coupons, redeem matured securities, or finance a 
business with established earnings and receive in- 
vestment counsel. 
Savings 

As a depository for associations, corporations 
and individuals, the Central Savings and First “= 
National Banks are exceptionally well equipped 
to act as custodians of funds through the main 
offices and the 29 strategically located branches. 


: For 63 years the First National Bank group has been linked 
TAL inseparably with the activities of hundreds of Banks and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals and institutions. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
4. CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL Co. ?* DETROIT 
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| What Besides Posting? | 


“Kalamazoo” equipment provides something more than merely a post- 
ing tray to hold machine made records. That something is a record 
for use after or prior to posting. This enables your operators to do 
the preparatory work before posting and the after posting checking 
and proving with the greatest possible ease, speed and accuracy. 


When used for posting, “Kalamazoo” equipment enables the operator 
to attain the maximum speed with the minimum amount of physical 
and mental effort. The design and construction of the posting rack 
is the result of painstaking analysis and stop-watch tests under a wide 
variety of conditions. The handling of the sheets from the rack to 
the machine becomes a series of practically automatic motions, leaving 
the operator’s attention focused only upon the figure work. 


When you install bookkeeping machines, you expect and are entitled 
to certain results. “Kalamazoo” equipment will help you attain these 
results just the same as it has helped thousands of other businesses 
in all sections of the country. The one sure way to know just what 
“Kalamazoo” will do for you is to see it in actual operation. Our 
representative will be glad to give you a demonstration in your own 
office or arrange for you to see “Kalamazoo” equipment in actual use 
in one or several institutions right in your own city. 


Write today for detailed information regarding “Kalamazoo” and its 
application to your business. There is no obligation attached what- 
soever; it merely affords you an opportunity to see and know what 
other successful institutions in your same line of business are doing to 
realize fully on their investment in bookkeeping machines. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
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